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& narrative description of enrollments, costs, and 
other detail, the document represents the first of a t»o-part 
national report of vocational education and manpower training during 
the school year 1972-73. The Project Baseline study, the third 
national report, presents the developments of Federal assistance 
programs throughout the nation and focuses attention on trends in 
vocational education and manpower training over the three-year period 
1970-71 through 1972-73. The statistical tables, on which the study's 
conclusions were based, are presented in part 2 of the report. 
Findings related to enrollment growth reveal: (1) vocational 
education w*is still expanding in 1972-73; (2) growth is uneven— there 
is little indication of movement toward national equity over a 
three-year period; and <3) the 1972-73 growth rate dropped to its 
lowest point since 1962-63. Project Baseline research regarding 
fiscal policy at Federal and State levels indicates diminishing 
financial support resulting from inflation and other factors. 
Research also indicated that Federal and State reporting policies are 
limited and in need of reexamination. Three appendixes offer a resume 
of all the national tables in part 2 critical professional opinions, 
and suggestions. (flN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Learn jjiA A Living Across the Nation la the National report of a Htudy 
of Vorational Education and manpower training* 

In the 19608 four major Federal assistance program were established 
to provide training for employment or retraining and upgrading of eiaploy- 
ment skills. American industry with its advancing technolo^ was to have 
an adequate supply of trained personnel « More ifq)ortantlyt every youth 
and adult was to have opportunities for skill training and Job prepardtion, 
without which a substantial number were finding themselves ULeDq>loyed, 
underemployed^ or faced with unemployment on leaving school* This study 
Is an effort to find out what is happening throughout the Nation under 
these Federal assistance programs — * The Manpower Development ^nd Training 
Act of 1962^ the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Econoa ; : Opportunity 
Act of 1964 9 and the Vocational Education An^ndments of 1968. 

Volume III covers the school year 1972-73, which was Fiscal ^ear 1973# 
It is divided into Fart 1, a narrative description of enrollments, costs, 
and other detail; Part 2, the statistical tables upon which Ft* 1 Is 
based; and Appendix A, the State profiles, which is available in xerox 
copy by request only. In Volumes I and II the statistics and explanatory 
narrative were not separated ♦ The quantity of detail in Volume III is so 
great, however, that presentation of a narrative* arrount in a separate 
part of the report may make it easier for the reader to digest. 

A brief suimnary of the more important information contained in 
Volume III is found in the first section of the first chapter under 
"Significant Findings"* Fallowing this is a section on "Policy Implica- 
tions", a new feature of the report this year. In it, the project staff 
and consultants and others who have read the report suggest policies and 
policy decisions at the Federal, State, and local levels as reflected in 
the findings. Specific recommendations are included in the final section 
of the first chapter. For the extremely busy reader the first chapter of 
the narrative thus contains the heart of Volume III. 

Volume III differs from the two preceding volumes in another way, 
which was antlclapted when the sttdy began. It focuses considerable 
attention on trends in Vocational Education and manpoi^'er training over 
the three-year period 1970-71 through 1972-73. One Ir.portant purpose in 
undertaking the study was to establish baseline data cxier a four^-^year 
period — therefore the name Project Baseline. In the second year, 
changes only could be noted. In the third year it was possible to see at 
least indications of trends, which relate to the original purposes of the 
Federal support legislation. 

Continued attention is also given in Part 1 of Volume III to the 
nature of the information being collected. In Volume 11 serious defi- 
ciencies in the data were discussed. In Volume III some progress toward 
Letter data is reported; the extent of the problem r^ainlng is examined 
and In somewhat greater detail. 



Three appendices are attached to Part 1, largely for reference. 
Appendix A is an extensive iteifr-bylteiii analysis of what has happened over 
the three-year period, first in Vocational Education, then in manpower 
training, based on National statistics. It repeats much of the information 
in Chapters 2 and 3, but includes a great deal more« It provides the 
reader of Part 1 with a convenient resume of all the National tables in 
Part 2. 

Appendices B and C contain the results of two separate efforts in the 
third year of Project Baseline to gather critical professional opinions 
and suggestions which might enhance the value of the National study in its 
third and fourth years. Four leading authorities in specialized areas of 
Vocational Education and manpcM^er training research were ^ployed as 
consultants for this purpose, and their recooaaendations are included in 
Appendix B. Three National conferences of State Directors of Vocational 
Education or their representatives were held for the same purpose, and the 
recoimnendations of each conference are included in Appendix C. 

The organized effort to gather, tabulate, analyze and report the in- 
formation contained in this report need not be discussed here, except to 
note again its National scope* The Vocational Education data were supplied 
directly to Project Baseline by the Director of Vocational Education and 
his staff in each of the fifty States, the District of Columbia, ind Puerto 
Rico. They were collected by a research staff of approximately fifteen 
persons, assisted by Technical Education Research (inters. Inc. (TERC), a 
National research organization with headquarters in Cand>rldge, Massachusetts, 
and research offices in Washington, D.C.; Champaign, Illinois^ Atlanta, 
Georgia; Los Angeles, California; Montgomery, Alabama; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Stillwater, CStlahoma; and Waco, Texas. 

An important part of the research analysis for Volume III, as for the 
first two volumes, has been carried out in the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion at the University of California in Los Angeles. 

Also joining Project Baseline this year to assist in gathering data 
and carrying out the total effort was J.T. Hill Associates, a consulting 
firm based in Washington, D.C., with experience in private Industry and 
manpower training. 

Three Federal agencies have continued to contribute substantially to 
the goals of this effort through the interest^ advice, suggestions, and 
constant support of professional staff lumbers: the Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education, and the National Center for Edt»:ational Statistics, 
both in the U»S» Office of Education; and the Manpower Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, to which 
Congress has given the responsibility for this study, has continued to 
provide considerable effort on the part both of mecS^ers of the council 
and of the staff. 

The President of Northern Arizona University, the Project Director, 
the staff, and other members of the faculty who have repeatedly contributed 



time and effort sincerely hope the results as reported in Part 1 and shown 
in statistical tables of Part 2 are beneficial to those %^o need this 
informat ion. 
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I« SU14MARY AND RECOMHENDATI0NS 



Slgniflcdnc Findings 



Vocational Education 

1. Enrollment in Vocational Education clnued to rise in 1972-73^ 
but much more glowly than for any year In a decade « The growth 

rate was 4tl0 percent compared to 10.54 percent zhe preceding year. The 
growth rates for secondary and post-secondary programs were only 1.74 
pi^rccnt and 3.56 percent respect Ively^ below the rates of 11.33 per- 

cent and 14. 2S percent the previous year. The growth rate for adult 
programs, on the other hand, increased from 7,23 to 9.88 percent. 



2, Wide variations aoong Individual Statas In Vocational Educadon 
enrolliaent vbv 1.000 population did not changa eignif icant lv in 1972-73. 
Thlfl situation results In conalderably t' ig her proportlona of youth and 
adults bein^^ prepared for enploymant or h«Bemaklntt in some States than in 
others . The figures ranged as low as twenty-two and twenty-six per 1^000 
population to a high of 103. In other words, soae States had up to four 
times as many students enrolled in Vocational Education in proportion to 
their population as other States. There were considerablft fluctuations 
in the rate of Increase or decrease in 1972-73; these appeared to narrow 
the gaps in some cases » but the opposite was true elsewhere. 




3. Occupatlonallv. there were indicationa that trade and indufltrlal 
education would soon lead all other areas in total enrollnent, and tech«- 
nlcal education was headed for laat place . Constmer and hoaeiaaking atlll 
led :rade and industrial by nearly half a million stiulents, but its growth 
rate was far behind. Trade and industrial «lucation had the steepest 
growth curve over the three-year period of any of the occupational areas, 
followed by office occupations, distributive educatiw, occupational hoM 
economics, health occupations and agriculture. Technical education was 
next to l<H#est in enrollsent and last in rate of growth. 
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A* Cooperative and work study proitrans in Vocational Education re* 
raalned largely gtabiUged at relatively lov levels of activity throughout 
the three^year period » Coo}>erative education enrolliMnts increased fron 
4*96 percent of the total secondary and post^aecondary enrollsent in 1970- 
71 to 5.27 percent In 1971-72, and 5#73 percent in 1972-73. Vterk study 
percentages remained very nearly the same for all three years p varying 
from 0.37 to 0.39 percent of secondary and post-secondary enrollsent. 




5. More than forty-two percent of all secondary: school atudenta in 
forty-one States, the District of Coiuabla and Puerto Rico ii^re enrolled in 
.Vocational Education courses in 1972-73 . This was up from 39.5 perca&t in 
the saiae States the year before, and thirty-nine percent in 1970-71. ^ It 
includes consuoer and hoBMsfliaking, but oaits a substantial nuisber of students 
enrolled in general business and industrial arts who were receiving e^loy- 
nent trainini^. If all general business and industrial arts students had 
been added to those enrolled in Vocational Education, the total would have 
anounted to approximately three-fourths of the secondary education enroll- 
ment in the United States each year. 




r 



^Data were available from all States in 1971-72. Percentages for 
that year for all secondary students in the United States were nearly 
identical with those from the forty-three State agencies which supplied 
data in 1972-73. It is rc'asonable to assume, therefore, that the figure 
for 1972-73 would be representative of the Nation as a whole. 
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6. Total repo *-*-'*^ VoA»rs,'i * *At»tA^ and local expenditures for 
Vocational Education — like eutolinentfl - increa aed, but the rate of 
increase declined from FY 1971 through FY 19/3 . Total reported expendi- 
tures during that period Increased from Just under $2.4 billion to a 
little more than $3.0 billion. The rate of increase dropped from 28.55 
to 10.64 percent in 1971-72, then Increased slightly to 14.0 percent In 
1972-73. This followed a ten-year pattern of accelerating and decelerating 
growth rates directly related- to the enactment of major Federal legislation. 
The increase in expenditures in 1973 was an exception, possibly due to 
inflationary pressures on the States and local school districts. 
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7* Inflation cut the purchasing power of expenditures for Vocational 
Education nearly In half In the decade preceding 1972->73 , Total Federal^ 
State and local expenditures increased nearly ten<-fold froia 1963 to 1973, 
but less than six-fold in purchasing pwer. Total Vocational &!ucatlon 
enrollment during the same period Increased t*iree-fold« 
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8. State and local expendltureg for Vocaclonal Educatton were 
approxlmatelv five times the amount of Federal expenditures each year 
during the three»year period 1971-73 . As total expenditures Increased 
fr^m $2.4 billion to $3.0 billion, most of the increat "lane from the 
States and local school districts. It was from the St ^s and local 
school districts that additional funds had to be sought to try to keep 
up with both enrollment growth and inflation. 




9. The reported cost per student In Vocational Edu cation Increased 
nearly ten percent In 1972^73. resuming a long-term trend after remain- 
Inv, almost stationary the year before . In 1971-72 It had been $229.02. 
In 1972-73 It was $250.82. T^n years before It had been $73.25; pre- 
sumably, better reporting has accounted for some of the Increase since 
then. Tha cost per student In 1971-72 and 1972-73 was held down by the 
adult programs, for which the cost per student declined both years. 




10. Total expenditures for dtaadvantaged and handicapped students 
in Vocational Education increased only enough in 1972-73 to maintain the 
relatively low percentages spent for students in these categories in ^re- 
vious years . The condilned Federal, State and local expenditures for dis- 
advantaged students were $318,694,933 conpared to $286,786,154 the year 
before. This represented a drop of 0.3 percentage points of total funds 
used for the disadvantaged from 10.8 percent to 10. S percent. Expenditures 
for handicapped students were $94,150,830 compared to $66,138,395 the 
preceding year. This represented an increase of 0.6 percentage points in 
total Vocational Education expmditures used for handic^ped, from 2.5 percent 
to 3.1 percent. It should be kept in mind that these are percentages of total 
Vocational Education expenditures, not of Federal expenditures only. 
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!!• Approximately eighty percent of the total expenditures for 
Vocational Education In 1972-73 were for Instrtictlonal costs^ More than 
three-fourths of this amount went for salaries, the rest for Instructlcnal 
equipment and other related costs. About ten percent of the total expen- 
ditures was used for ancillary services, including administration, super- 
vision and evaluation (eight percent of the total); three percent was used 
for guidance and counseling, and the remaining seven percent was not 
reported. 




12, The employment rate In the fall of 1973 of Vocational Education 
students who had completed their programs the preceding year and were 
avail ah le for work was 91.07 percent . Conversely, the unemploycent rate 
was 8.93 percent compared to an unemployment rate of 29*9 percent of all 
youth in the Nation's labor force in the 16-19 year age group and 16.4 
percent of those in the 20-24 year age group. 
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13# The nmTA>er of manpower trainees who could be identified by the 
U >S|>, ,P epartroent of Labor by State and by occupational program dropped 
sharply In 1972-73 ^ Hie decrease, accounted for by delayed Federal fund- 
ing and a declining interest in programs which were expected to be phased 
out when the new Comprehensive Employment Training Act went Into effect, 
was evident in programs of both MDTA and EOA. 




14. Manpower trainees represented a very small percentage of the 
combined enrollment of Vocational Education and manpower training In 
1972'»73 > Hie U#S. Depnrtrient of Labor reports a higher nirober thai were 
identified for Project Baseline, including son^ persons assisted but not 
trained* Impending on which figure is used^ it was either one percent 
or three percent of the total. In any case, it was considerably lower 
than the year before. 




15- The cost of training approximately 150.000 persona In the man- 
power programs in FY 1973 was about one-fourth the total Federal. State, 
and local coat of training tfiahty times as many students in Vocational 
Education . Federal allocations for manpower training were $793,804,000. 
Total Federal, State, and local expenditures, with local expenditures 
adjusted higher to account for underreporting, were $3,161,598,275. 
Manpower training costs include support services as well as training. 




Federal and State Reporting 



16. The UtS. Dtfparttncnt of labor's previous Information system for 
manpower training is being dismantled as the new Copgrehenglve fanploy- 
ment Training Act goes into effect, with apparently nothing to take its 
place except summary data from the prin^ sponsors ♦ Provisions in the new 
law would make a good information system possible, but the initial 
decision by the U.S. Itepartment of Labor seems to be to avoid collecting 
detailed data above the level of locil sponsor* Uniform data are not 
expected to be available at all. Records on the nusibers and kinds of 
persons served, services provided, costs, and results will be kept in 
whatever manner the local sponsors decide. Past experience indicates that 
Information of this kind reaching the National level for suawrisation 
would be largely unreliable. Analysis of these data at the National level 
would be quite impossible. 



17. Federal reporting rec^uirements of Vocational Education, which 
greatly influence what the States collect from local schools^ were 
seriously weakened in 1972-73 . The U.S. Office of Education dropped its 
requirement to report ethnic and sex information, to report vocational 
students below grade nine and in grades nine through twelve separately, 
and to report job placement by occupation* Many States say they still 
collect this information, but very few can make it available. As a 
result, Nationally and in most of the States it is no longer possible to 
know how many students enrolled in Vocational Education are Negroes, 
Spanish-surnamed Americans, American Indians, or Orientals* The ratio 
of males to females is not known. And, without knowing the occupations 
in which students are being placed, it is impossible to make any n^aning^ 
ful National assessment of the Impact of Vocational Education either on 
the employment market or in relation to specific occupations* 



18. There is considerable disagreement among the States in their 
definitions of Vocational Education, and therefore of the progran^. stu- 
dents, and expenditures being reported. Thirty or more States agree on 
four criteria: Job entry skills must be provided; instructors must be 
certificated and have work experience in the field taught; the program 
must be based on employn^nt demand; and, there must be a business /Indus* 
try /labor/community advisory council • 

There is virtually no agreement in definitions of post-secondary Voca* 
tlonal Education, even less of adult Vocational Education, and none what- 
ever of students who have completed Vocational Education programs, ^fost 
States leave to the teachers the definitions of a student who leaves a 
program early with marketable skills, and of a student who is e&ployed 
in a field related to that in which training was provided* 
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19# The technoiopv and probably the resources are ivallable to pri>" 
vide within a relatively short time a cutapXete data base of Information 
About VtH'atlonal Education and manpower trainln^ t Only political and ad- 
ministrative decisions remain, tt would be as accurate and current as 
the administrative records in local educational institutions and training 
agencies where the data originate. Storage of data at every level locals 
State^ and Federal — would be by separate data elements^ not by local or 
State totals. Thirty-ei^t data elements covering Instructional program 
and finance^ students^ and professional staff are sufficient to provide 
virtually all of the information needed by administrative and legislative 
agencies. Retrieval would be possible in aggregates of any of the data 
elements — separately and in coflftilnaLions — at each level up to and 
including the Federal Covemn^nt. Student identification would never 
leave the States^ only statistical data files. 



Policy Implications 



The first five findings in the preceding section reveal much that is 
known about nun±)ers of persons enrolled in Vocational Education. There 
is also much that is not knoim, a fault of Federal and State information 
systems which will be discussed later. Of that vrhich is known^ the find^ 
ings here and the data on ^ich they are based suggest several conclusions 
with implications for both present policy and future policy considerations. 

One of these is that Vocational Education was still expanding in 
1972-739 merely In total numbers but in proportion to the rest of the 
population. It was expanding at the secondary level in proportion to the 
total school enrolln^nt. It was probably expanding at the post-^secondary 
level also in proportion to the total enrollment, although reliable^ data 
to confirm this are not available. At the adult level Vocational Educa- 
tion was expanding at a rate substantially greater than in proportion to 
the population. 

Coupled with continued growth is another conclusion which may have 
even more important policy implications. This is the unevenness of the 
growth taking place. In the measuren^nt of States* Vocational Education 
enrollments per 1,000 population, there was very little indication of 
HK^vement toward National equity over a three^year period* Four States 
had Vocational Education enrollments of fewer than thirty per 1,0(X) popu^ 
lation in 1972-73, four had more than ninety, and the others ranged between 
the extremes. The rates of growth varied from several hundred percent 
gain to tosses of more than ten percent. And as often as not, high or 
low growth rates wpre associated with already high or low enrollments pi^r 
1,000 population. As a result, a rather wide disparity was maintained 
betwei^n the opportunity those who needed Vocational Education apparently 
had ~ or availed themselves of — in one State as compared with another. 

There may have been a similar disparity between the opportunity 
students of one age group had or availed themselves of as craipared to 
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students of another age group. Nationally, within the past Jerade the 
annual growth r.it<? had fluctuated from le8« than ten percent to more than 
eighty .ind .ilmost baok tt' ten. 

This lends to a third conclusion about enrollment growth which has 
policy ImpHcattons — enrollment did cor«inue to grow in 1972-73, but 
the rate of growth dropped to its lowest point since 1962-63, Apparently 
Vocational Education expansion, which was a najor purpose of the Act of 
1963, was running out of steam. It was doing so in such a way that those 
wlio might have needed it appear to have lacked equal opportunities to 
receive its benefits. The accident of birth, either geograjrttically or in 
point of time, was becoming an increasingly important factor in who might 
be served by Vocational Education and who might not. 

In respect to continued growth alone, public policy at every level — 
Federal, State, and local — had not changed. It was based on a Joint 
effort to extend Vocational Education opportunities to more people. The 
data over a three-year period, on the other hand, indicate — unless 
enrollments were reaching a saturation point — that Vocational Education 
policy In practice was to restrict enrollment growth. In many cases, 
notably at the Federal level and in a nuB&er of States, fiscal policy may 
have been the dominant factor. This will be discussed in more detail 
shortly. 

In the local school districts and perhaps to some extent in State 
Vocational Education agencies, public information policies may have been 
another important reason for declining growth rates. These affect the 
image of Vocational Educat-on, outreach, and the ability to convince 
students and parents of the advantages in a vocational program. Also 
involved quite often, are school guidance and counseling policies which 
contribute not only to the neglect of public information about Vocational 
Kducatlon hut to the restriction of its growth as well. 

Public Information policies, including guidance and counseling, are 
merely part of an over-all educational policy in the United States which 
is bnslrally In conflict with the growth of Vocational Education, A 
college degree is still the most important objective in the American 
educational system. Curriculum requirements, accreditation, class sched- 
uling, and student achievement records are all heavily oriented toward 
tills goal. 

Findings of the research on expenditures also have extensive policy 
implications. Wherever discretion is exercized, especially at the Federal 
and State levels, in developing annual budgets, making appropriations, 
and allocating funds appropriated, the decisions on which such actions 
nre bnsed are major policy decisions affecting Vocational Education. 

fiscal policy In general at the Federal level and in »o«t States for 
the past several years has been to limit spending as much as possible. 
This Is understandable, brought on by many years of increasingly higher 
spending levels by nearly all public agencies. Federal, State, and local. 
It also multiplies the impa,ct of other fiscal policy decisicns. 

The Federal Government appears to have decided since Fiscal year 1972 




to laaintaln support for Vocational Education at a coitstanc level or with 
only alight annual increases. There are three sericus policy is^)lications 
In this decision which thp Baseline research findings reveal. Hie first 
is that, due to Inflation, constant support in terms of the same nuid)er 
of dollars has meant decreasing support in terns of purchasing power. 
The seriousness of the policy in practice here is that actual support 
provided in 1972-73 was only a little more than half as much as It would 
have been in 1963 dollars. Not only were the support levels authorized 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Amendments of 1968 never 
reached, but the support policy In these legislative measures has In 
effect been largely Ignored. 

The second implication In the Federal Government's decision to main- 
tain dollar support at an al^st constant level Is that even without 
inflation it represented a policy of freezing Vocational Education expan- 
sion. That this has not happened Is due entirely tu the Increased effort 
by State and local schools to direct more of their own resources Into 
the support of Vocational Education. As far as the Federal Government 
was concerned, it meant an actual as well as de facto suspension of the 
policy decisions written Into the 1963 and 1968 legislation. 

The third implication is that spending priorities within the tight 
annual appropriations would also remain largely frozen. The Federal 
Administration and Congress have known, at least since the first Baseline 
Report, that there Is considerable overlapping and duplication between 
Vocational Education and manpower training programs In their use of finan- 
cial resources.^ They have kncnm that mote than ninety percent of the 
total nu^«>r of youth and adults being prepared for jobs In these two 
Federally supported programs are Vocational Education students. 

They have known that it costs far more, both In Federal dollars and 
total expenditures, to provide training in manpower programs than In 
Vocational Education. And they have had the recotmaendatlon of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education since 1969 that, '^The Federal 
Government should invest at least as much money In reducing the flow of 
untrained youth as it invests in reducing the pool of isiemployed."^ 

The decision virtually to freeze spending priorities In the tace of 
the information noted and the Advisory Cotmcll*s recoraiendatlon lilies a 
policy of predetermined priorities. It Is a policy fljtef^ at an earlier 
date before tight money budgets and appropriations were a<» significant 
as they have since becon». It Is based Inevitably on the absence of any 
serious attempt to re-examine spending priorities when the clrcuiratances 
on which they were initially based may have changed considerably. 

The policy implications in research findings about Federal and State 
reporting may not be as apparent as in the case of enrollments and finance, 
but they can have far-reaching effects. A good case In point is the U.S. 
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Department of Labor's dec ie ion to abandon central reporting of the man- 
power prograiM under CETA altogether and depend on priiM sponsors* sum- 
maries for inform;itli)n# The*-c is no reason to believe that simroary data 
from prime sponsors will be inaccurate « but such data are by their very 
nature incomplete* They are also Inclined to reflect program acccwplish- 
ments the way those responsible for the programs want them reported^ 

Another example is the policy decision in USOE to drr^p State reporting 
requirements of sex and ethnic enrol Iments^ and job placement by occupa- 
tional code, it deprives USC^i Congress, and the public of information 
of considerable value.* Moreover, because State data collection is so 
closely bound to Federal reporting it has had the effect also of making 
this information unavailable to most Stare Vocational Education agenciest 
State legislatures, and local school districts* 

This is only the latest eyimple of a Federal information system 
collecting inadequate data to meet the needs for which it supposedly 
exists. Both of the two previous reports in the Baseline series have 
discussed other examples in some detail. The result is that most ot the 
policy decisions affecting Vocational Education at the Federal level, and 
la most of the States, are made to soc^ extent blindly* 

It is not known today if there really were twelve million Vocational 
Education students enrolled in 1972-73 at a total cost of Ju3t over three 
billion dollars. Since the definition of Vocational Education varies 
from State to State, the figures would inevitably change if a Nationally 
standardized definition were used. The actual figures may have been 
higher, probably were. If so, were they increasing, decreasing, or remain^ 
ing the same from 1970-71 through 1972-73? 

The figures reported may be reasonably reliable for what they show — 
enrollments and expeudltures based on fifty-two different sets of criteria; 
one for each of the States, the District of ColuiAia, and Pi^rto Rir. The 
criteria used in each State have probably not changed to any great extent 
during; the three years, so the data can be used for annual comparisons. 
They are by no means valueless. But would the patterns revealed by these 
figures be different if a Nationally standardized set of criteria ii^re 
used and all local school districts reported accordingly? 

The most important policy implication in Project Baseline ^s research 
findings about Federal and State reporting, however, is not that present 
policies are providing inadequate and perhaps misleading information. It 
is that the same inertia seems to be evident here, as far as a serious 
re-examination of these policies is concerned, as is evident in the case 
of Vocational Education expansion and Federal support. It is most notice- 
able at the Federal level, less so but still much in evidence in a great 
many States. Actual policy in the Federal Administration seeti^ to be in 
the opposite direction from izK^re adequate information. 

In the second and third years of Project Baseline *s research, a con- 
siderable aiMunt of investigation has been made of National reporting 
techniques based on develops^nts in approximately half of the States using 
computer t^^hnology. The most important feature in these State information 
systems is the use of non-aggregate rather than aggregate data# 
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Stated another way, the traditional G^thod of collecting educational 
data is for the local schools Co supply certain totals to their State 
agencies such as enrolln»nts by program. Federal expenditures, etc. The 
States in turn add their school totals together, and the U.S. Office of 
Education adds all of the State totals together. These are aggregate 
data at each level. For the past five or six years an Increasing nuod^er 
of States have asked the schools fur individual student information in- 
stead of total figures. These are keypunched or optically scanned for 
storage by conqjuter, and the State agencies then make their own totals. 
The States in this case are using non*aggregate data. Project Baseline 
has used the same non-aggregate data from a nuiid)er of States and several 
school districts in an experiment to test the methodology at the National 
level. 

Project Baseline'^ teaearch has shown that the technology is sound, 
and, while there are a aumber of problen^ involved in imples»nting such 
a system Nationally, there are at least three very important advantages to 
be gained. These are that the data are much more accurate, that they are 
transmitted from the local schools to the btates and from the States to 
the Federal Government much more rapidly, and that they are capable of 
supplying vastly more Information through the great many ways data elements 
can be combined for tabulation and analysis. (Student identification 
never reaclfP'^ rhr Federal lev^l, only the statistical data about each.) 

The policy implications in the knowledge thus g;iined are extensive. 
A data base for Vocational Education, and also for manpower training, 
using this technology needs only cost information and structuring in order 
to be implemented. From what is known now, most if not all of the limita- 
tions of present Federal and State reporting could be overcofi^ with a 
system of this kind as soon as the problems which stand in its way are 
solved and the decisions made to use it. 



Recoimnendat ions 

In its first two reports Project Baseline included a nunflser of rec* 
ommendatlons for administrative and legislative consideratlun affecting 
Vocational Education and manpcn^er training. Many of those appearing in 
the first report w^r^ repeated in the seccmd. In the present report there 
is no repetition of previous recomn^ndations, but this does not o^an they 
have lost their importance. On the contrary, those recoomendations are 
just as valid as t/hen they were first made. In some cases they are even 
more urgent than they were. 

The recommendations below are based entirely on the preceding sec- 
tion of this chapter, "Policy Implications*', \Ax±ch in turn are based on 
the significant findings at the beginning of the chapter. The signifi- 
cant findings are based on data in Chapters II, III, and IV, These 
chapters contain references to specific tables and sections in Part 2, 
where all of the detailed results of the third year's research may be 
found. Thus the recomMndatlons have evolved out of a sifting and 
selecting process. 
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1. The new Federal legislation scheduled for 197S should contain 
provisions which make It possible^ and even mandatory^ for States to 
equalize Vocational Edu ca tton opportimltles for all youth and adultg # 

At present, opportunities seem to vary considerably froa State to 
State and to some extent from age group to age grcxip. It Is highly 
possible that within many States the opportunity for training in different 
occupational programs is far from equal for students in different schools* 
Neither the Federal Government nor most of the States have any way of 
knowing at 'the present time how many students enrolled in secondary and 
post-^secondary institutions have access to specific Vocational Education 
programs* It is no longer possible for the Federal Go>^rnment and most 
States even Co know how many stt^ents of one sex or the other , or mend)ers 
of one ethnic mlncrity or another, are enrolled in Vocational Education 
programs # It has never been possible except in a small minority of States 
to know in which programs students of one sex or the other, one ethnic 
group or another, disadvantaged students, and handicapped students are 
enrolled • 

It is admittedly difficult if not impossible to legislate equal 
opportunity, which is a goal rarely obtainable. Nevertheless, the data 
suggest not only a situation of perhaps glaring proportions but one 
which seems to show little or no Improvement during the period covered by 
this research. It is also a situation which should lend itself ~ to some 
extent at least — to legislative improvement through variations and 
adjustments In Federal support. 

2. The Federal ^ Government should re-examine its spending priorities 
within total budget limitations as these affect Vocational Education^ man^ 
power training, unemployg^ntg and welfare . 

Presumably this is what the new Budget Committees of Congress are in- 
tended to do* In the face of three years of all of the data available 
from the States, from the U.S. Office of Education, and from the U.S.D.L. 
Manpower Administration, Federal expenditures in these four areas are in- 
extricably woven together in a fabric that seems not to make sense. It is 
a situation so unrelieved by supporting evidence or logic, so universally 
criticized, and apparently so productive of waste and inefficiency as well 
as frustration for those in, Congress and all of the agencies who have to 
struggle with it, that not only the Budget Coflmilttees of Congress but the 
Administration also should begin such a re-examination infflffidiately. 

Previous reports by Project Baseline have recoimaended changes in the 
imbalance of spending between Vocational Education and manpower training 
in view of the results being realised in training alone. It has also 
been recognized that much of the cost of manpower training is in support 
services, which duplicate or replace similar services under welfare 
programs^ Perhaps all of these costs are Justified, but to identify them 
as training costs is a distortion and a disservice to the public* 

The Project Baseline staff believes on the basis of three years' 
research that a much larger proportion of funds appropriated by Congress 
for training youth and adults for employim^nt should go for Vocational 
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Education than for manpower training* This is not to say that the actual 
support funds going to n^npover trainees should be reduced; they should 
simply be properly identified as welfare. It doec mean, on the other 
handy that the Federal appropriations for Vocational Education should t? 
substantially increased^ 

The total budget for Vocational Education, manpower training, coirfjating 
unemployment, and welfare may not need to be increased. Conceivably it 
could be reduced if, in the re-examination of priorities, sufficient 
duplication and overlapping of expenditures for the same purposes could be 
identified. 

On the other hand, if Congress and the Administration should find 
that an increase iri this cond^ined section of the Federal budget is in the 
public Interest, such an action could then be taken on the basis of a 
clearly understood policy decision, balanced perhaps by a corresponding 
reduction elsewhere. 

The case for substantially increased Federal appropriations for Voca- 
tional Education rests entirely on the conclusions from the research 
findings in this report; (1) Inflation has already eroded a substantial 
amount of the purchasing power of the support now being appropriated; 
(2) Public policies written into the 1963 and 1968 Vocational Education 
legislation have in effect been suspended under a fiscal policy of holding 
Federal appropriations each year to a nearly constant level; and (3) 
Vocational Education needs this kind of shot in the arm again, as it did 
in 1963 and 1968, to meet adequately the needs of youth and adults for 
employment pieparatlon. 

3. Congress should include in the new Federal legislation scheduled 
for 1975 a set of Vocational Education definitions based on criteria which 
permit the States and local school districts all of the flexibility pos- 
sible for programs designed to suit their own needs^ while at the san^ 
time providing for National standardization of terminolog y , 

The need for National standardization is shown to be of the greatest 
magnitude in reporting enrollments and expenditures. The need is not only 
for better information, but for better accountability. When public funds 
are used in substantial amounts to support a particular activity like Voca- 
tional Education, it is extremely difficult to account for the expenditure 
of those funds when fifty-two different sets of criteria are used to 
identify the product. 

The same is true of categories within Vocational Education. If these 
categories are not eliminated entirely and there is at least some doubt 
that they will be — they sould be clearly identified^ The failure to do 
so in previous legislation has resulted in considerable confusion and mis- 
understanding in the allocation of funds for the disadvantagec , handi- 
capped, and post-secondary programs. 

()n the basis of t!iroe yenrs of data collection and research in data 
collection procedures in each State, the Project Baseline staff suggests 
the following definitions: 
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Vocational Education Course ; Any course of any length above grade 
six in a public or private educational Institution taught by a certifi- 
cated instructor who ban had work experience In the field or fields being 
taught 9 based on reliable projections of employment den^nd, and which 
uses a buslness/lndustry/labor/cof&fflunlty advisory council. Such courses 
must be designated as either exploratory, preparatory, or suppl^ental, 
and be conducted under a prescrlbtfd set of minimum performance standards 
approved by the local school district or by the State ut both, Perfot- 
mance standards shall be capable, of being xMt either by normal completion 
of a fixed time schedule, or by examination, depending on local school 
policy. For reporting purposes, the. total nuiAer of clock hours normally 
required for each course shall be Included In both student enrollment and 
expenditure data. 

Vocational Education Program i One or more vocational or related 
courses in a prescribed sequence leading to a specific kind and level of 
Job entry skills depending on State or local school district policy or 
both. 

Exploratory Vocational Education : Courses usually, but not necessarily, 
below grade eleven. In which students are given an introduction to eiiq)loy- 
ment skills In one or more occupational areas for career and interest 
exploration only, not for employMnt. 

Preparatory Vocational Education ; Courses usually, but not necessar- 
ily, above grade ten in which students are given basic and /or advanced 
preparation for employment at a higher educational level. 

Supplementary Vocational Education ; Courses at any level specifically 
for adults and youth out of school in \rfiich students are given basic and/or 
advanced preparation for employment. 

Pre-secondary Vocational Education s Exploratory courses in grades 

7-8. 

5;pcondary Vocational Education s Exploratory or preparatory courses 
in grades 9-12. 

Post-secondary Vocational Education s Preparatory courses in grades 
13-14. 

Adult Vocat lonal Education s (This term Is eliminated under the 
definition of Supplementary Vocational Education #) 

Vocational Education Completions i All students who meet the minimum 
st^indards established by the local school district or the State or both 
In any Vocational Education course and who complete either a prescribed 
Vocational Education program or one designated by the local school 
district or the State or both as providing job entry skills. 

Early Leavers with Marketable Skills : (This term is eliminated under 
the definition of completions.) 
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Disadvantaged Vocational Education Students ; All students enrolled 
In any Vocational Education course who met the criteria for disadvantaged 
under Title I of the Education Act of 1965 as amended. 

Handicapped Vocational Education Students ; All students enrolled In 
any Vocational Education course who meet the criteria for handicapped 
under Title 1 of the Education Act of 1965 as amended. 

4. A new reporting systCTi should be established for both Vocational 
Education and manpower training in which essential non^ag ] ^ rebate data 
elements in machine readable form are transmitted from the local school 
districts and prime sponsors to the appropriate State agencies > and by 
these to a designated agency of the Federal Government for tabulation and 
an a ly sis by computer at each level . 

All of the results of Project Baseline research in State and Federal 
ri»porting have led to a single conclusion: The technology being used in 
most cases is so far out of date that accuracy » timeliness » and utiliza- 
tion of the Information provided are grossly impaired. In far too many 
cases the technical personnel whose responsibility it is to collect and 
transmit data seem not even aware of methods and technology more advanced 
than those developed for the first generation computers of the 1950s. 
Administrators are almost totally dependent for their knowledge of the 
technology available on their own data processing technical personnel » 
many of whom seem not to have kept up with the state of the art. 

Many highly skilled technical personnel » especially those who have 
maintained close relationships with the rest of the Industry and its 
constantly emerging new products, are available to assist in developing 
a far more effective and efficient information system for Vocational 
F.ducatlon and manpower training. Project Baseline has used some of the 
knowledge and assistance available from such persons in an experimental 
system, the results of which are now available to the Federal Government. 
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11. THREE YEARS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1971-73 



Enrollment 



Did Vocatlon?tl Education continue to expand in 1972-73 
as it had in previous years? 

Total enrolln«nt increased, but the rate of growth slowed down consider 
ably. There were 12,064,761 students enrolled altogether, the largest 
tiundjer ever reported. This was a growth of 4.10 percent. The year be- 
fore the growth rr^te had been 10.54 percent. The year before that It 
had been 19.23 percent. 

At the secondary level in 1972-73 the growth rate was 1.74 percent, down 
from 11.33 percent the preceding year. In post-secondary programs it 
was 3.56 percent, compared to 14,28 percent the preceding year. Only In 
adult programs did the growth rate increase — from 7.23 to 9,88 percent. 

Enrollment Annual Growth Rate 



1971-72 1972-73 1971-72 1972-73 

Secondary 7,222,867 7,348,666 11.33% 1.74X 

Post-secondary 1,303,052 1,349,465 14.28% 3.56% 

Adult 3,064,030 3,366,630 7.23% 9.88% 

Total 11,589,949 12,064,761 10.54% 4.10% 



It would appear that either Vocational Education was running low on re- 
sources for continued expansion or the acceleration of Interest in 
secondary and post-secondary Vocational Education was slowing down. 
Conceivably, both were happening. A comparison of the annual rates of 
Increase of total expenditures and total enrollments (see pages 39 and 
40) suggests this possibility. 

Did either the growth or the declining rate of growth Part 2 

of Vocational Education In 1972-73 appear as a general Tables 

situation throuj^hout the U.S. or did enrollment accel- 3, 50 
erate in sona States while dropping off in others? 

Vocational Education enrollments per 1,000 population increased in thirty- 
eight States and the District of Columbia, and decreased in the other 
twelve States. The rate of growth increased in twenty-one States and the 
District of Columia, and declined or fell below zero In twenty-nine States, 

Regions 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X Total 

No. of States • Increased by more 

in which en- than 10 students 1112 11 7 

rollment/1000 • Increased up to 

population 10 students 524 7242 3 12 32 

• Decreased 1 212 321 12 



Part 2 
Tables 
1, 46-49 
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No, of 
States 
in which 
percent 
of change 
in enroll- 
i&ent/lOOO 
population 



Increased by more 
than 10 percentage 
points 

Increased up to 30 
percentage points 
Decreased up to 
10 percentage 
points 

Decreased by fsore 
than 10 percentage 
points 



Regions 

1 II III lY V VI VII VI 11 IX X Total 



I 1 



2 1 1 



1 3 3 2 1 



1 1 3 



1 1 2 



3 4 1 1 



10 



1 12 



2 1 13 



16 



No. of 
States 
in which 
enroll- 
ment/ 1000 
population 



• Was above the Nat*l« 
figure by more than 
10 students 

• Was above the Nat'l* 
figure by up to 10 
students 

- Was below the Nat*l. 
figure by up to 10 
students 

• Was below the Nat'l. 
tigure by more than 
10 students 



Regions 

I II III XV V VI VII VIII IX X 



3 2 



Total 



10 



13 13 1 



12 1 3 112 1 11 



2 2 12 



11 



14 



16 



There seems to have ^een no apparent relationship between increases and 
decreases in the enrollment of Vocational Education students per 1,000 
population on the one hand and increases or decreases in the growth rate* 
Nor is a relationship evident between either of these and the nun±»er of 
enrollments per 1^000 population compared to the National average. Var- 
iations from the preceding year were extreme for some States in each 
case, but rarely for the same States and often in different directions • 
Thus, while a few States showed a very substantial growth in enrollments 
per 1,000 population and also a fairly high rate of growth, others showed 
sizeable increases in growth and sharp reductions in rate of growth* 
Moreover, some States with the highest number of enrollments per 1,000 
population had continued growth rates much higher than the National 
average, and others did not* The san^ was true of States with the lowest 
nuid)er of enrolln^nts per 1,000 population. 

Both actual enrol litents in Vocational Education in proportion to the pop- 
ulation and the extent of Increase or decrease thus continued to fluc- 
tuate among the States as they had in previous years. In spite of the 
erratic nature of these fluctuations in many cases, the National pattern 
seems not to have changed a great deal. Individual States ranged trun 
21.75 (Missouri) to 103.28 (North Carolina) enrollments per J ,000 
population. The low figure in Missouri was due principally to problems 
with a new reporting system, but there were three others with 
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fewer than thirty Vucational Educ<ition students per UOOO populatirm 
(Indian;^ 29.60; Pennsylvania, 29.94; Rhode Island 25«86). And, three 
other States had enrollments of more than 90 per 1,000 population (Florida, 
92.34; Illinois, 97.00; Utah, 91. b3). In three of the four low States 
the enrollment per 1,000 population had heen lower three years before, 
and in each of the four high States the enrollment per 1,000 population 
had been substantially higher than the National average three years 
earlier. 

Most States, in fact, did not change in 1972-73 by more than five voca- 
tional students per 1,000 population. Usually, where the figure had been 
high the year before it remained high, and States with relatively low en- 
rol limsnts in Vocational Education in relation to the population tended to 
rcm^iln low. 

This pattern is evident over the three-year period 1970-71 through 1972- 
73, as seen when the States (including the District of Columbia) are 
divided roughly into four quarters based on their relative Vocational 
Education enrol lirents per 1,(K)0 population. Thirty-three States were in 
the same quarter as at the beginning. Eight States moved to higher 
quarters, and ten moved dowii. Eight of the thirteen States In the top 
quarter in 1970-71 were still in the top quarter in 1972-73. Eleven 
out of twelve In the bottom quarter were still there three years later. 
One State dropped from the top quarter to the bottom and another from 
the top to the next-to-bottom quarter. Another went from the next-to- 
lowest quarter to the top. But these were States with small populations 
where changes in total enrollment would tend to produce more noticeable 
changes in enrollment per 1,000 population. 

The National trend seemed to be that the status quo was maintained among the 
States while the enrollment per 1,000 population increased at a decelerating 
rate. Kxpressed another way, more youth and adults in proportion to the 
population either had the opportunity or took advantage of it to enroll 
in Vocational Fducatlon in some States than in others, and this situation 
did not change in most of the United States from 1970-71 to 1972-73. 



Was the declining rate of growth in Vocational Part 2 

t^ducatlon more pronounced in some occupational Tab le s 

areas than in others? 2, 57-72 

The rates of growth in agriculture, consuTCr and bomemaking, occupational 
home economics, and trade and Industrial education all slo^^ed down from 
the preceding year. Health occupations, distributive education, office 
occupations, and technical education showed an Increase In their rates 
of growth. Actual enrollment increased in every case, but in consumer 
and horoemaking the rate of growth was approaching zero. 

Enrollment Percent of Change 

1971-72 1972-73 1971-72 1972-73 

Agriculture 895,866 927,141 6.08% 3.49% 

Dist. Education 640,122 738,449 10.74% 15.36% 

Health 336,611 421,008 24.90% 25.07% 
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Enrollment Percent of Change 





1971-72 


1972-73 


1971-72 


1972-73 


(!.ms, & Hitmi'mak In^' 


3,1^2,732 


3,186,476 


7.96% 


0.75% 


Occ, Home F.conomics 


279,118 


322,696 


41.82% 


15.61% 


Office Occupations 


2,349,977 


2,497,558 


3.62% 


6.28% 


Technical lul. 


336,639 


363,909 


7.32% 


8.10% 


Trade & Industry 


2,394,334 


2,695,726 


15.53% 


12.59% 



The highest growth rate was in health occupations, which at 25.07 percent 
was barely up from the rate the year before. Occupational hcnne economics 
had the next highest growth rate, 15#61 percent which represented a drop 
of more than twenty-six percentage points from the preceding year, 
nistrlbutive education was third at 15.36 percent, up from the year before 
Uy almost five percentage points. What this suggests is that a great 
deal of moveisient in the occupational structure of Vocational Education 
was taking place* The shifting strength of occupational entollmnts may 
iiave represented shifting demands in the employment market, shifting 
emphasis and support fuims, shifting interest on the part of students, or 
all of these. 



What happenad to the cooperative education and work 
study programs in view of Vocational Education's 
declining ^roiirth rate? 

Virtually the same percentages of students continued to enroll in these 
programs in 1972-73 as in each of the two preceding years. Cooperative 
education enrollments increased from A. 96 percent of the total secondary 
and post-secondary enrollment in 1970-71 to 5.27 percent in 1971-72, and 
5.73 percent in 1972-73. Work study percentages, like cooperative educa- 
tion, changed slightly from State to State, but remained very nearly the 
same Nationally for all three years at 0.37 to 0.39 percent of the sec- 
ondary and post-secondary enrolln^nt. These prograiM apparently have 
remained stabilized at relatively low levels since the initial effect of 
the 1968 Amendments. 



• What oc cupational areas had the highest proportionate 
enrollment in cooperative education programs? 

Distributive education, trade and industrial education, and office 
occupations accounted for more than seventy-five percent of all cooper- 
ative education enrollments. 

Total Cooperative Enrollment Percent of Total 

i\grlculture 30,442 6.10% 

Distributive Ed. 169,529 33.95% 

Health 21^014 4.21% 

Occ* Home Economics 27,565 5.52% 

Office Occupations 103,732 20.77% 

Technical Education 7,494 1.50% 

Trade & Industrial 113^896 22.81% 

Consumer & Homemaking 4,910 0.98% 

Other 20,740 4.15% 
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Distributive education may have developed the cooperative program to a 
greater tsxtent than other occupational areas because of the large nuni^er 
of businesses and their presence In every cotmnunlty* The same is true to 
a lesser extent of many of the trade and industrial fields » and of office 
occupations. This would suggest that vocational educators have followed 
paths of least resistance in their development of cooperative programs. 
While recognized as a highly valuable learning technique » its neglect 
appears evident. One reason for that neglect may be the absence of 
strong motivation or adequate resources to go beyond the relatively easy 
stage of setting up Vocational Education cooperative programs where em- 
ployers are already receptive to the idea of employing stiulents. 

Was membership in vocational youth organizations af* Part 2 

fected by the declining growth rate of Vocational Table 34 

Education? 

Simply on the basis of the declining growth rate in enrollments^ it may 
be assumed that membership in vocational youth organizations did not grow 
as rapidly as in previous years, but data are not available to confirm 
this assumption. Project Baseline reported an estimated two million 
student members in 1971-^72, based on data from twenty-three States. In 
1972-73 the reported or estimated membership in the National vocational 
youth organizations in forty-five States and Puerto Rico was 1,248»442. 
This suggests that the previous estimate was too high, or membership 
growth in 1972-73 was quite limited, or both. 

Only nine States have comparable data for both years, and they indicate 
a small growth of approximately five percent. 
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^tefilhi•rHhip in vocational youth ctgdnlzatlons often Indicates a level of 
purpose and iHimniicm4!nt regarding preparation for careers much higher than 
for students who merely enroll in classes* It say be a i^asure to some ex- 
tent of the Intangible qualities of Vocational Education programs such as 
stimulation and potential studcnit success. Since some National organiza«- 
t iuns art» older thju others they tend ti» he stronger, and this In turn 
may be a contributing factor to the continuing* strength of enrollment in 
these occupational programs. 



Part 2 To what extent was the total pi&lic school secondary 

Table 28 education population in the U.S. enrolled in Voca- 

tional Education In 1972'-73? 

Nearly forty^three percent of the public school students in foity States, 
the District of Colun^ia and Puerto Rico in grades nine through twelve 
were reported enrolled in Vocational Education courses. 



Total Public School 

Enrollment Grades 9-12 11,376,513 
Secondary Vocational Education 

Enrollment Grades 9-12 A, 841, 512 

Percent of Total Secondary Enrollment 42.6 



This includes consumer and homemaking education* The figure is almost 
identical to that for the same States in 1971-72« Before the Vocational 
Education /\ct of 1963, this figure was between fifteen and twenty percent* 
It is true that the Federal legislation did blanket in a substantial 
nus^er of enrollments already established in several occupational areas, 
but most of the growth may be attributed to expansion of existing programs 
and Lhe addition of new one*; after the Federal legislation of 1963 and 
1968 went into effect. 



Part 2 To what extent was the total public school secondary 

Table 35 education population in the U»S* enrolled In some kind 

o f uecupaLionally related education in 1972^73? 

When Indus'rrial arts and general business enrollments were added to Voca- 
tional Education in seven States^ the District of Columbia and Puerto Kico, 
seventy-five percent of all students in grades 9-12 were enrolled in at 
least one of these progranrs. 

Total Secondary Enrollment in Seven 
States, Dtntrict of Coltpnbia and 

Puerto Rlro 1,177^827 



Secondary Students in Vocational 
Kducatlon in Seven States, District 
of CiJlui^ia and Puerto Rico 485,623 

Percvnt 41.2 




Secondary Students in Industrial Arts in 
Seven States, District of Coluni^ia and 
Puerto Rico 323,288 

Percent 27.4 



secondary Studi?nts in '^ neral Business 
in $eyex\ States, District of Columbia 

and Puerto Rico 73,887 

P4*rcent 6.3 



Total Unduplicated Enrollment in Voca- 
tiona] Education, Industrial Arts, and 
(k>neral Business in Seven States, Dls** 
trlct of Columbia and Puerto Rico 982,709 

Percent 74.9 



Seven States, the District of Colunfcia and Puerto Rico are clearly no 
indication of the NatiH>nal enrolltnent. However, in each of three years 
in which data have been collected from different States there has been a 
gri.>at deal of consistency, in 1970-71, seventy-three percent of secon«* 
dary students i^re enrolled in one or another of these programs in thirty 
States. In 1971-^72, it was 71.9 percent in fifteen States. In each 
case thc! percent of Vocational Education students enrolled in the report- 
ing States has been quite close to the knovm percent Nationally for all 
States. There is no way of knowing with present data collection methods 
in most States how many of these students are receiving merely an intro- 
duction to skills in a variety of occupations, but it is known that soim 
of them are receiving actual Vocational Education under another name. 



Hiiw many elementary, secondary, and jpost-aecondary Part 2 

stude nts^ we r e^enrol led in soro kind of career Table 36 

education program in 1972-73? 

There is no way of answering this question or even arriving at an estimate 
at tlie present tine. The figure is probably substantial. Career educa- 
tion his no cle^i definition, uuL it is generally used in reference to 
pro^'.rams of study which confine acad^ic education with preparation for 
the world of work. Project Baseline has been gathering data about 
career education pro(;rams from the State agencies for three years, and a 
very considerable amount of development has taken place. An attempt was 
made for the first tijne to collect enrolln»nt figures in programs iden- 
tified as career education for the year 1972-73. Twenty-one States and 
Puerto Rico were able to supply sott^ information, ranging from merely 
general estimates to nucd^ers reported by local schools. Even for many of 
these States the nuui^ers given may be low, because there are career educa- 
tion pro^.rams in a great many local schools not supported by special funds 
and therefore not ordinarily reported. 

Reported Career Education Enrollments 
in Fourteen States and Puerto Rico in 
(;ra<les K-9 1,721,937 

Rep'.irted Career Education Enrollments in 
Five States in Grades K-12 and One State 
Grades K-14 261,003 

Total in Twenty StLtes and Puerto Rico 1,982,940 



^Learning A Living Across the Nation . Vol. I. First National Report 
Northern Arizona University, November 1973, p. A8ff. 
Q 35 



Obviously these figures are meaningless for several reasons. They are 
shown here merely to establish the fact chat some States can report their 
career education enroUmentfl, and secondly to suggest the need for all 
States to do so. Career education cannot remain a viable feature of 
the educational system without developing measurable data t^ich show the 
nature and extent of its it^act. 



Target Populations 

Part 2 Vjhat effect if any h^ the declining growth rate of 

Tables Vocational Education had on minority groups? 



73-77 



Tht^rc are some Indications that the percent of minorit^^ group enrol Imnts 
In Vocational Education, with the exception of American Indians, declined 
in 1972-73. Since the U.S. Office of Education has dropped its require- 
ment to report ethnic enrolli^ncs in Vocational Education, figures for 
that year are available from only fifteen States. Some of the other 
States have these data in their infomation systems, but without the re- 
quirement to pull their out for the Federal reports they have net done so. 

1971-72 1972-73 

Negroes as a Percent of Vocational 

Education Enrollment in 15 States 17.60 15.92 

American Indians as a Percent of 
Vocational Education Enrollment in 

15 States 0.63 2.08 

Orientals as a Percent of Vocational 

Education Enrollment in 15 States 0.35 0.21 

»panish-sumai]«d Americans as a 
Percent of Vocational Education 

Enrollment in 15 States 5.62 3.89 

Non-minority Students as a Percent 
of Vocational Education Enrolli^nt 

in 15 States 75.66 77.90 

Of the fifteen States, five had rou^ly the same percentages of ethnic 
minorities enrolled in Vocational Education in 1972-73 as they had the 
year before. Most of the. others had noticeable variations. It is im- 
possible to draw conclusions from these data, but they do suggest that 
patterns of ethnic participation may still be changing. 



Part 2 Wliat happened to the enrollment of disadvantaged and 

Tables 8, 9 handicapped students as the growth r ?te of Vocational 

54-56 Education declined? 

The enrollment of disadvantaged students in Vocational Education dropped 
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In 1972-73 from the year before by 1.69 percent* Handicapped enrollment 
increased by 0*64 percent ^ but this was a reduced growth rate» 



Percent of 
Increase or 
1971-72 1972-73 Decrease 

Total Disadvantaged Enrollment 1,608.187 1.581,025 -1,69 

Disadvantaged Students as a 
Percent of Total Vocational 

Education Enrollment 13.88 13.10 *0.78 

Total Handicapped Enrollment 221,295 222,713 0.64 

Handicapped Students as a 
Percent of Total Vocational 

Education Enrollment 1.91 1.80 -0.06 

While some of the drop in disadvantaged enrollments and the decline in 
growth rate of handicapped enrollments probably was due to the lower 
growth rate generally, imich of it was undoubtedly the result of a new 
requirement in Federal reporting. Beginning in 1972-73, only those 
students could be counted who were in special classes. The reasoning 
apparently is that special support is earmarked for such students in the 
Federal legislation, and they are identified as students who cannot other* 
wise succeed in vocational programs. The way to determine vAio cannot 
succeed in regular vocational progrMis is to include only those enrolled 
In special programs. 

At what levels of Vocational Education were most of Part 2 

the disadvantaged and haitUicapped students enrolled? Tables 8, 



Seventy percent of the disadvantaged and s venty-one percent of the 
handicapped were enrolled at the seconder^ level. This was noticeably 
higher than the percentage of all Vocatior 1 Education students at this 
level. 

Level Total Voc. Ed. Disadvantaged Handicapped 

Secondary 60 01% 69.80% 70.66% 

Post-secondary 11.19% 11.68% 13.52% 

Adult 27.90% 18.52% 15.82% 

It is a little surprising to find proportionately fewer hm^dicapped and 
disadvantaged students at the adult level in Vocational Education and 
proportionately more at the secondary level. One explanation may be the 
appeal of manpower training programs over Vocational Education to adults 
with special needs. Both serve the san^ population, but manp<wer training 
programs offer a variety of supporting services which are particularly 
attractive to the disadvantaged and handicapped. 



9, 29-30 
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In what occupa ti onal areas were most of the dlsad* 
vantaged and handicapped students bein& prepared? 

Data were available (Vim only fourteen States showing the enrollment of 
disadvantaged students by occupational area, and from thirteen States 
showing the enrollment of handicapped students by occupational area* 
While these figures cannot be considered representative, chey do provide 
indications of what might be revealed by more complete data. The figures 
from the fourteen States show that consular and hoo^making enrolled sub- 
stantially more disadvantaged Vocational Education students th^n any 
other occupational area* Only one other area, occupational home economics, 
had a higher percent of disadvantaged students than its percent of the 
total vocational enrollment* The data from the thirteen States show trade 
and Industrial education enrolled the highest percentage of handicapped 
students, followed closely by consumer and homemaking. Three other areas 
hnd higher percentages of handicapped students than their percentages of 
total Vocational Education: agriculture; distributive education, and 
occupational home economics. 



Occupational Area 


Total Voc. Ed. 


Disadvantaged 


Handicapped 






(14 States) 


(13 States) 


Agriculture 


7.61% 


5,80% 


12.83% 


Distributive Ed. 


6.06% 


4,69% 


6.48% 


Health 




2.68% 


2.37% 


Consumer & Homemaklng 


26.15% 


40.56% 


20.36% 


Occupational HE 


2.65% 


3.33% 


5.44% 


Office Occupations 


20.50% 


16.23% 


11.03% 


Technical Ed. 


2.99% 


1.31% 


0.86% 


Trade & Industrial 


22.13% 


15.83% 


22.40% 


Other 




9.57% 


18.24% 



It is not surprising to find so many disadvantaged students in cnnfiuiner 
and homcmakingy since an effort has been under way for several years to 
provide a special service through this program for girls from lower in- 
come groups. Why there should be a relatively high percent of handicapped 
students In agriculture is not clear. 



Wiiat effect if any did the declining growth rate of 
yocational Education have on the enrollcient of males 
and female s^? 

It may have had a sli^t eqtializ.fng effect, but not enough States were 
anle to provide data to know. The U.S. Office of Education has dropped 
its requirement for reporting male and female students enrolled in 
Vocational Education, and only nine States were able to provide these 
data. 
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1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

Percent of }Ules in Total Voca- 
tio/:il Education Enrol Iment In 

Nine States 40.09 43.81 

Percent of Males in Total Voca- 
tional Education in all States 44.6 44.5 NA 

In the particular States from which data were available the proportion 
of males to females increased slightly, but It was lower to begin with in 
these States than it was Nationally. The ouch slower growth rate of 
consumer and horaemaking enrollment from 1970 to 1973 compared with trade 
and Industrial enrollment suggests that Nationally the proportion of males 
to females probably did increase. The absence of data from more than nine 
States is especially regret able in view of an increasing concern about 
possible sex discrimination in Vocational Education* 



Expenditures 

Did Vocational Education expenditures continue to Part 2 

increase in 1972-73 as they had in previous years? Tables 

12, 81 

Total reported Federal, State and local expenditures for Vocational Educa- 
tion increased by a relatively small amotmt, as they had in 1971-72. 

Total Reported Percent of Increase 

Expenditures Over Previous Year 

1970- 71 $2 , 399 ,025 ,018 28.55 

1971- 72 2,654,338,633 10.64 

1972- 73 3,026,027,939 14.00 

The rate of increased spending as reported was probably not much higher 
than the inflation rate. On the basis of the Consumer Index, inflation 
did not equal fourteen percent, but on the basis of educational costs it 
may have been approaching that level. 



Has there been a relationship between the annual 
| 2{rowth of Vocational Education and annual expen- 
ditures? 

Over a ten^year period both expenditures and enrollments have increased 
at fluctuating annual rates, and the rate in each case has shown a 
similar pattern. Preceding the 1963 Federal legislation, and again 
preceding the 1968 Federal legislation, the rates of increase of both 
expenditures and enrollments were slowing down. The same downward trend 
appears to be under way again. 



Part 2 
Tables 46, 
81 (Data ' 
prior to 
1971 taken 
from USOE 
VE Annual 
Reports) 
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Annual Rates of Increase 



Fiscal Year 


Total Expenditures 


Total Enrollments 


1962 


11.76% 


5.63% 


1963 


8.79% 


3.55% 


1964 


7.73% 


8.28% 


1965 


81.69% 


18.93% 


1966 


32.29% 


11.77% 


1967 


25.53% 


16.10% 


1968 


18.80% 


6.90% 


1969 


14.75% 


5.91% 


1970 


36.34% 


10.21% 


1971 


28.55% 


19.23% 


1972 


10.64% 


10.54% 


1973 


14.00% 


4.10% 



The growth rate of expenditures has fluctuated at higher levels and to a 
greater extent than the growth rate of enrollments • This is not surprising. 
Expenditures cover a variety of start up and supporting costs not directly 
related to student enrollment. It should also be kppt in mind that infla- 
tion has reduced the actual purchasing power of expenditures. 



^^^^ ^ Has there been a relationship between dollars spent 
Tables 12, and students enrolled in Vocation al Educatio n? 
18, 46, 81 

Considering the effects of inflation, there would appear to have been a 
lower total expenditure in 1972-73 for a slightly higher enrollment, 
although in fact that may not have been the case. A certain amount of 
local school expenditures, and in some cases St^te expenditures, are 
known to be underreported. Consequently, reliable data on the com- 
bined Federal, State and local expenditures are not always available. 

In'-an effort to arrive at somewhat more rtsliable expenditure data, Project 
Baseline asked each State to estimate the percent of underreporting by its 
own local schools. The States were also asked to break out State expen^ 
ditures from the State and local totals appearing on their Federal report 
forms. Not all States were able to supply estimates of local under- 
reporting, and in these cases the average of other States was used unless 
local reporting was stated to be accurate. The results are conservative, 
but closer to the true picture than those shown by the Federally reported 
data. 

Total Reported Local Expenditures $ 1,201,317,935 

Total Local Expenditures Adjusted 

to Allow for Underreporting 1,336,888,271 
Percent Increase of Adjusted over 

Reported Local Expenditures 11*29 
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Total Repcrted St;ate and Local 
Expenditures 



$ 2,546,302,142 



Total State and Local Kxpendlturcs 
Adjusted to Allow for Underreporting 

Percent Increase of Adjusted over 
Reported State and Local Expenditures 

Total Reported Federal, State, and 
Local Expenditures 

Total Federal, State, and Local Ex- 
penditures Adjusted to Allow for 
Underreporting 

Percent Increase of Adjusted over 
Reported Federal, State, and Local 
Expenditures 



2,681,872,478 



5.32 



3,026,027,939 



3,161,598,275 



4.48 



Similar data were not collected for previous years, so it is iraposslble 
to know if underreporting increased or decreased or remained essentially 
the same in 1972-73. Assuming that it was not greatly different, however, 
and assuming that the information supplied by the States on this question 
was reasonably reliable, total expenditures would have been nearly five 
percent higher for Vocational Education each year than reported. While 
this may be significant in explaining differences in expenditures between 
States, it does not greatly affect National comparisons of expenditures 
with enrol Intent data. 



1970- 71 ^ 
Increase" 

1971- 72 
Increase 



1972-73 
Increase 



Total Voc. Ed. 
Enrol Iment 



10,485,255 
19.23% 

11,589,949 
10.54% 

12,064,761 
4.10% 



Total Voc. Ed. 
Expenditures as 
Reported 

$2,399,025,018 
28,55% 

2,654,338,633 
10.64% 

3,026,027,939 
14.00% 



Total Voc. Ed. Expendi- 
tures Adjusted to Allow 
for Underreporting 

$2,506,981,144 
28.55% 

2,773,783,371 
10.64% 

3,162,199,196 
14.(K)% 
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The percent of Increase of total expenditures for Vocational Education 
was Identical when using either reported expenditure figures or figures 
adjusted to allow for underreporting. Wliile there is a general relation- 
<?hip between expenditure rates of increase and enrollment rates of in- 
crease, there is also a noticeable difference. In 1971-72, the expen- 
diture rate of increase declined nKsre sharply than the enrollment rate 
of increase. In 1972-73, the expenditure rate of Increase accelerated 
son^what while the enrollment rate of Increase continued to decline* 
The explanation may be in the increasing impact of inflation. 

^The increases in 1970-71 are based on previous year data in the 
USOE Vocatif^nal Technical Education Report, FY 1970# 
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Part 2 
Table 86 



What has been the effect of Inflation on Voca- 



tional Education expenditures? 



lotal reported Federal, State and local expenditures increased tt*n**fuld 
Ln the decade 1963-1973^ but the buying power of those funds was cut 
almost in half. It Is difficult to assess the Impact of inflation on one 
particular segment of the economy like education, and any attempt to do so 
Is subjec to exceptions and disagreements. Nevertheless, approximations 
can be madoi. 

One method of doing so is to find a midpoint between possible extremes 
and apply that to expenditure figures* A lower limit of five percent 
could be used, although the actual rate of Inflation has been higher than 
that for a number of years. An upper limit of ten percent would be con- 
servative today, but would have been too high in the mid-60s. A rate of 
74 percent — midway between five and ten ~ would probably be a realistic 
constant rate* To approximate this changing condition, a set of cal-* 
culatlons cm be madf* using one percent in 1964, two percent in 1965, 
three percent in 1966 — up to ten percent in 197 3# This annually 
Increasing rate applied to Vocational Education expenditures may approx- 
imate whiit actually occured to the buying power of the funds. 



cal Ye.ir 


ToCal Voc. Ed. 


Purchasing Powe 




Expend itures^ 




1963 


$ 308,899,618 


$ 308,899,618 


1964 


332, 785, lU 


329,457,263 


1965 


604,645,727 


586,506,355 


1966 


799,894,562 


754,300,572 


1967 


1,004,133,213 


910,748,824 


1968 


1,192,862,965 


1,030,633,602 


1969 


1,368,756,523 


1,115,536,566 


1970 


1,866,152,701 


1,422,008,358 


1971 


2,399,025,018 


1,693,711,663 


1972 


2,654,338,633 


1,720,011,434 


1973 


3,026,027,939 


1,782,330,456 



The Federal support provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
thus were not wiped out by inflation, but they were seriously eroded. 



Part 2 What has happened to the relative expen dj^t ures for 

Tables 12, Vocational Education from State and local funds 

18, 85 compared to Fedtjral funds? 

The ratio has been roughly five to one, five times as much money spent for 
Vocational Education by the States and local school districts as by the 
Federal rrovernment* This is without adjusting local expenditures for 
underreporting. The ration, which had declined in 1971-72, increased in 
1972-73, when State and local expenditures Increased by a much greater 



^^Expenditure data prior to FY 1971 are taken from the USOE Vocational 
Technical Education Reports. 
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1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



State and Local Re- 
ported Expenditures 

Federal Expenditures 

Ratio of State and 
Local to Federal 
Expenditures 



$2,005,098,155 $2,189,851,173 $2,546,302,142 
393,926,863 464,487,460 479,725,797 



5.09:1 



4.71S1 



5.31S1 



Whether the proportionate increase in expenditures by State and local 
school districts was made necessary by Che pressure of enrollments, or 
by the proport iona^e decrease of Federal funds, or simply reflected the 
growing support of Vocational Education in many of the States is not 
known. All but four States increased their State and local expenditures 
in 1972-73 over the preceding year, a nusober of them si&stantially. One 
State more than doubled the asiount, and several nearly doubled it. What 
this seems to mean is that to the extent that total expenditures were 
keeping up with increased enrolln^nts and inflation at the san^ time, it 
was only through the extra efforts of the States and local school 
districts. 



What has happened to the cost per student in Vocational 
Education? 

« 

The total cost per student for Vocational Education, after remaining al- 
most stationary in 1971-72, surged upward again in 1972-73 as it had 
each year for the past decade". This was fairly evident at the secondary 
level, and much more evident at the post-secondary level. The reverse 
was true, however, in adult programs. 



Part 2 
Tables 
13, 14, 
81, 84 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



Total Vocational Educa- 
tion Cost Per Student 



$228.79 



$229.02 



$250.82 



Total Vocational Educa- 
tion Cost Per Secondary 
Student 



238.18 



241,45 



270.13 



Total Vocational Educa- 
tion Cost Per Post- 
Secondary Student 



534.00 



538.15 



623.28 



Total Vocational Educa- 
tion Cost Per Adult 
Student 



75.00 



64.49 



56.58 



TJie difference in cost per student at the different levels can be ex- 
plained by differences in contact hours. Post-secondary students average 
more training time than secondary students, and considerably more than 
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adult studentd. Ic should be noted. that In 1972-73 adult eniollment was 
the except ion to the rule with an accel#»rated growth rate^ and adult coat 
per student was the exception to the rule in going down instead of up. 



Part 2 
Tables 
82, 83 



Has there been any noti ce_a ble change in the arount of 
funds used for disadvantaged and handicapped students 
in Vocational Education c<Mapared to total expenditures? 

In both cases^ the proportionate amount of expenditures has been fairly 
low and has not changed appreciably over the three-year period 1970-71 
through 1972-73. 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



Total Expenditures 
for Disadvantaged 
Vocational {Education 
Scudents 

Percent of Total 
Vocational Education 
Expenditures 

Total Expenditures 
for Handicapped 
Vocational Education 
Students 



$229,837,957 



9.6 



$286,786,134 



10.8 



$318,694,933 



10.5 



$ 62,424,962 



$ 66,138,395 



$ 94,150,830 



Percent of Total 
Vocational Education 
Expenditures 



2.6 



2.5 



3.1 



Federal legislation requires that fifteen percent of Federal support 
funds be used for the disadvantaged and ten percent for the handicapped. 
Congress did not require that matching State and local funds for Voca- 
tional Education should support these programs at similar levels, but an 
effort approaching that of the Federal set-asides might have been expected^ 
As it is, the total support for disadvantaged and handicapped students 
in Vocational Education has not been particularly outstanding. 



Part 2 
Tables 
15, 17, 81 
Vol. I. 
Tables 102, 
103, 104 
Vol. II. 
Tables 70, 
72, 76 



Have expenditures for secondary, post-secondary and 
adult programs shown any noticeable change in rela- 
tion to total Vocational Education expenditures? 

The percent of total Vocational Education expenditures used at the secon- 
dary level remained virtually unchanged during the threes-year period 
1970-71 through 1972-73. The percent used at the post-*secondary level 
Increased steadily each year by a relatively small aiK^unt, At the adult 
level, the percent decreased each year in an asx^unt roughly corresponding 
to the increase for post-secondary programs. 
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1970-71' 



197W2 



1972-73 



Total Vocational 
Kdu^jat l4jn KxpeiuU* 

cures 82,399,025,018 $2,654,338,633 $3,026,027,939 



Total Vocational 
Education Expendi- 
tures at Secondary 
Level 



1,545,546,923 



1,744,002,000 



1,985,094,000 



Percent of Vocation- 
al Education Expen- 
ditures at Secondary 
Level 



64,42 



65.70 



65.60 



Total Vocational 
Education Expendi- 
tures at Post- 
Secondary Level 

Percent of Vocation- 
al Education Expen- 
ditures at Post- 
Secondary Level 

Total. Vocational 
Education Expendi- 
tures at Adult 
Level 

Percent of Vocation- 
al Education Expen- 
ditures at Adult 
Level 



610,064,797 



25.43 



214,570,528 



8.94 



701,236,000 



26.42 



197,602,000 



7.44 



841,093,000 



27.80 



190,297,000 



6.29 



Because the definitions of post-secondary and adult Vocational Education 
are quite uncertain among the States, and possibly from year to year 
within some States, differences in these two categories may be discounted. 
In all probability, the ratios of spending have remained quite constant, 
based on the percent of total funds used at the secondary level. 



How much of the _ cost o ^ f Vocational Education as Part 2 

reported by the States was used for instruction^ Tables 

and how murh of the cost of instruction was used 15, 40 
for instructional salaries? 



Of the total expenditures for Vocational Education in forty^nine States 
and Puerto Rico» eighty percent was used for instructional costs. Of the 



' '^Figures shown in this column do not n^tch figures shmm in Volun^ 
1, Tables 102, 103 , and 104 because the Territories have been eliminated 
to make the figures correspond to 1972 and 1973 figures^ 
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so 



Instruction total, salaries alone accounted for seventy-el^t percent. 
Instructional salaries figured as a part of the total cost of Vocational 
Education amounted to sixty-two percent, 

% of Total Voc. % of Total 
Ed. Costs Inst. Costs 

Total Vocational 

Education Expenditures §2,950,563,957 
Total Instructional 

Coats 2,366,664,540 80 — 



Instruct i.onal 

Salaries 1,843,200,354 62 78 
Instructional Equip- 

oent 160,342,866 5 7 
Other Instructional 

Costs 363,121,320 12 15 

These figures may be interpreted in different ways, depending on one's 
point of view. If the cost of an instructional program is thought to 
be largely the salaries paid to Instructional personnel, sixty-two per- 
cent will come as a surprise. If the cost of administration, ancillary 
services, equipment, and other expenditures incidental to instruction 
are taken into account, sixty-two percent for instructional personnel 
salaries may seem low. In any case, it is worth noting that the total 
Federal expenditure for Vocational Education, which was $479,725,797, 
equaled less than one-fourth of the cost of instructional salaries alone, 



Part 2 How n&ich of the cost of Vocational Education as 

Table 41 reported by the States was used for ancillary 

services, and how much of the cost of ancillary 
services was used for administration, teacher ed- 
ucation, research, and curriculinn development? 

The cost of ancillary services in forty-nine States and Puerto Rico was 
$280,499,032, which amounted to ten percent of their total reported 
expenditures for Vocational Education. The major portion of this — 
eighty-one percent — went for administration, supervision, and evaluation. 
Eleven percent was used for teacher education, five percent for research 
and three percent for curriculum development. VJhen figured as part of the 
total reported cost of Vocational Education, administration, supervision 
and evaluation accounted for seven and one-half percent. Teacher educa- 
tion accounted for one percent, research and demonstration one-half of 
one percent, and curriculum development less than one-third of one 
percent. 
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% of Total 
Voc. Ed. Costs 



% of Ancil- 
lary Costs 



Total Ancillary Costs $280,499,032 9.3 .— - 

Administration, Super- 
vision, and Evaluation 226,690,842 7.5 80.8 

« 

Teacher Education 29,778,550 1,0 10,6 
Research and 

Demonstration 14,580,555 0.5 5*2 
Curriculum 

Development 9,449,085 0,3 3*4 



Considering the clear. intent of the 1963 and 1968 Federal legislation, 
these expenditures for teacher education, research, and curriculum 
development would appear to be extremely low. The Federal expenditure 
for research alone under the 1963 Act is supposed to be ten percent. 
Failure by the Federal Government to follow this provision both the 
U.S. Office of Education in its annual budget and Congress in its 
annual appropriations — has been chiefly responsible for a correspon- 
dingly low total effort in the States • The generally low Federal 
appropriation for all Vocational Education in recent years, compatBd 
with authorizations and expectations under the legislation, have very 
likely been responsible for the low levels of spending for teacher 
education and curriculum developti^nt also. 



How much of the reported cost of Vocational Educa- part 2 

tion was used for guidance and counseling? Tables 

42, 43 

A total of nearly $88 million was reported by the States as tised for 
vocational guidance and counseling. This was approximately three 
percent of the total reported Vocational Education expenditures* Of 
this amount, $83,658,876 can be identified by level; nearly seventy 
percent was used at the secondary level, twenty-five percent at the 
post-secondary level, and five percent at the adult level. With 
7.3 million Vocational Education students at the secondary level, 
and 1.3 million at the post-secondary level, and 3.4 ffllllloQ at the 
adult level, the amount spent per student was $7.87 for sec(mdary, 
$15.56 for post-secondary, and $1.43 for adult* 

Guidance and counseling for adults is relatively slight. This again 
raises questions regarding the services provided by Vocational 
Education and manpower training programs to the same population* A 
question must also be raised regarding the amount of Vocational 
Education guidance and counseling at the secondary level. The expen- 
diture per student would hardly pay for one hour for each student 
in an entire year. 
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Expenditures for Total Voc. Ed, 

Gulddticc & Counseling Enrollnent 



Voc* Ed. Guidance 
& Counseling Cost 
Per Student 



Secondary 

Post-secondnry 

Adult 

Additional^ 



$57,852,731 
21,002,145 
4,804,000 
4,305,524 



7,348,666 
1,349,465 
3,366,630 



$ 7.87 
15.56 
1.43 



Completions and Placen^nts 



Part 2 How nnich of an impact did Vocational Education have 

Tabl2s 19, on the employment market In 1972-73 compared with 

88-90 previous years? 

The employment rate of vocational graduates and those w j left early 
with marketable skills dropped slightly in 1972-73 from the previous 
year, but was still impressive and higher than two years before. 
Altogether, 1,809,754 students had completed their programs the previous 
year and an additional 110,377 had left prior to non^l completion time 
with marketable skills. In *.!'e fall of 1973 almost one-third of the 
total, 692,498 were employed »ull-time in the fields for which trained or 
related fields. Only 92,323, slightly less than five percent, were known 
to be unemployed. 

Over one-third of a million former students were known to be unavailable 
for work. Of tliese, over a quarter of a million were continuing their 
education at a higher level. The nui^er known to have been available for 
placement was 1,033,483 and of these 91.07 percent were employed. This 
was down somewhat from 94.05 percent the preceding year. The nui^er of 
former secondary Vocational Education students employed was 89,98 percent 
of those available for work; post-seocndary, 92,88 percent; and adults, 
91.65 percent. 

1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

Completions 1,441,635 1,560,145 1,809,754 

Left Before Completion 

with Skills 106,283 137,022 110,377 



Total Prepared for Employ- 
ment 1,547,918 1,697,167 1,920,131 

^Expenditures for guidance and counseling are reported by level only 
for support programs under Part B of the 1963 Act as amended. Additional 
guidance and counseling expenditures are also reported for special disadvan- 
taged, research, exemplary, consumer and hoB»making, and cooperative educa- 
tion. These are not reported by level. 
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1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



KmpluyeJ Kull-timi? in t'ltid 
for WliUh Trained or Re- 
lated Field 

Known to be Uneniplcyed 

Employed Full-time In Other 
Fields 

Known to be Not Available 
for Placement 

Continuing Education at 
Higher Level 

Available for Placement 

Total Percent of Completions 
and Early Leavers with 
Skills Who were Employed 

Percent of Those Available 
for Placement Who were Em- 
ployed 



280,708 285,560 305,759 

540,143 661,050 692,498 

74,642 86,923 92,323 

124,554 203,068 248,662 

337,746 444,052 421,160 

298,680 319,203 289,060 

783,923 918,808 1,033,483 



42,94% 



84.79% 



50.92% 



94.05% 



49.02% 



91.07/: 



Wliile the data in followup reports are quet^t ionable in many States, they 
are being colKnrted in otiiers with IncreaslnR reliability each year. In 
a number t>f Slates validity tests are being made, and almost invariably 
they have shown the data previously collected to have been reasonably 
accurate. It Is Ptill not pn«sibltf to say that National statistics on 
Vocational Education placement and followup are completely reliable, but 
there is Increasing evidence that they are substantially more reliable 
than might have been expected. 

This being the case, two uf the sets of figures abow over a three-year 
period appear to be sfj»nif leant. The nuiAer available for work increased 
annually with the rate of increase iropping off somewhat in 1972-73. The 
percent of those available who were oiployed increased noticeably from 
the first year to the second, and declined the third year but by less 
than half of the second year gain. 



How has the employment record of former Vocational Part 2 

Education students compared with that of the rest Table 87 

o f i jie j30j>u latlon? 

In the fall of 1973, the nucd^er of students from the preceding year who 
were empK^yed was 91.97 percent of those available for work# This meant 
an unemployment rate of 8,93 percent* The National unemployment rati- for 
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the total labor force at the aarc time was 4«8 percent* 

The 8«93 percent unemployment for Vocational Education students should not 
be compared with the rate for the total labor force, however; it should be 
cofBpared with that of the sam age groups* ^aong all youth in the 16--19 
year age group, 29*9 percent were unemployed* In the 20-24 year age 
group, 16*4 percent were une^loyed* 

Negroes and other ethnic minorities in th^ total labor force had a hi^er 
rate of uneoployront than former Vocational ;.ducation students 9,1 
percent* Negroes and other ethnic minorities in the 16-19 year age group 
had an unemployment rate of seventy-two percent, and in the 20-24 year 
age group of 30*2 percent^ 



Part 2 How have secondary^ post-secondary and adult Vocational 

Tables Education students compared in their impact on the 

88-90 employgtent market and their rate of employment? 

Total impact on the employment market, which means nuid>er of persons avail- 
able for work and nund^er employed, has been much greater by secondary stti- 
dents than by post-secondary or adult, due to their larger niters. In 
rate of employment, all three groups have been nearly the same each year. 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 
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Secondary Students 
Total Completlona^O 

Total Available for Work 

Total Employed 

Total Employed aa Percent 
of Number Available 

Post-Secondary Students 
Total Completions^^ 

Total Available for Work 

Total Employed 

Total Employed as Percent 
of Number Available 



997,539 
505,965 
438,999 

86.76% 

30A,1A4 
195,039 
181,212 

92.91% 



1,027,349 
533,973 
501,650 

93.95% 

341,682 
256,174 
241,857 

94.41% 



1,063,251 
562,828 
506,428 

89.98% 

401,887 
274,745 
255,183 

92.86% 



^toployment and Earnings, September 1973 , U.S. DepartiMnt of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C., 1973. 

^^Prior to 1972-73 data on both completions and early leavers with em- 
ployment skills were required on Federal report forua by level. Beginning 
in 1972-73 only completions, not early leavers, were required by levt»? . 
Early leavers data were required as a total of all three levels only. 
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1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

Adult Students 

Total Completions^^ 137,251 197.125 344,616 

Total Available for Work 82,919 132,929 195,910 

Total Employed 72,317 124,273 179,549 
Total Employed as Percent 

of Number Available 87*21% 93.49% 91.65% 

It should be noted, in view of occasional questions raised about the 
effectiveness of Vocational Education at the secondary level compared 
with post^-secondary and adult, that the data here support an affirmative 
answer* 



How has Vocational Education supplied the demand of part 2 

the anployiMnt ^rket occupationally? Tables 

91-108 

This question can be answered only by individual States, and very few of 
them can supply the essential data for all three years. A logical 
measurement of supply and defl^nd adopted by Projec Baseline and strongly 
endorsed by State Directors and outside consultants is shown in Tables 91- 
108 in Part 2 of this report. For States from lAi'^ch data are available, 
employment d&nand and Vocational Education completions, those available for 
work, and placement figures are examined in eighteen separate occupational 
clusters. 

Since the U.S. Office of Education dropped its requirement to report 
numbers available for work and nuinbers employed by occupational code, 
it is impossible to make National supply and demand tabulations. 
Followup data are reported by the traditional occupational areas in Voca- 
tional Education, but for purposes of supply and demand analysis these 
are much too broad and contain too many overlapping programs. 



Instructional Personnel 



Wliat is known about the instructional personnel \Aio Part 2 

provided the training for twelve million Vocational Tables 
Education students in 1972->73? 44, 45 

There were 244,300 Vocational Education teachers reported employed. The 
total full-time equivalent at the secondary level was 116,974, and at the 
post-^secondary level, 40,605. There were 5,698 full-time and 70,186 part- 



^^Ibld. 
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tlmv teachers at the adult level. 



Of. the total :it all IcvcIh, 91 ,992 received some kind of in-se»-vice 
trainin>; during the year. Ihe number of students enrolled in vocational 
teacher preparation programs was 59^330^ approximately one-fourth the 
number then teaching. The nuiAer who would complete their preparation 
and bocome Vocational Education teachers would be the nunfcer available to 
replace normal attrition and provide for growth. 



Part 2 
^pendix A 
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State Programs 

What do the States know about their own Vocational 
Education Programs? 

Probably a great deal more than they are reporting. State reports, even 
to their own constituencies, are usually limited to what the Federal 
Government requires them to report. Many of fhe States have management 
information systems capable of producing much more, and In some cases 
they are getting data from these systems which go considerably beyond 
Federal reporting requirements. 

Whenever it has been possible to do so. Project Baseline has collected 
from individual States the additional information they arc able to m«ke 
available. These data, together with population and manpower information 
from National sources and the information on their Federal report forms, 
have been assembled as Individ i State profiles. Their usefulness is 
chiefly to the States themselves, but careful examination shows some of 
the knowledge they have about their Vocational Education programs. They 
are found in Part 2, Appendix A of this report which is available on 
request. 



Part 2 
Appendix A 
(Available 
upon 
request) 



What has happened to Vocational Education in individu al 
States In three years? 

In many cases, tha individual States* performances have not been greatly 
different from that of the Nation as a whole. In a great many other 
cases, however, there have been significant and even dramatic changes. 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Maine, Nevada, and Wisconsin, for 
example, each had an increase of fifty percent or more in Vocational 
Education enrollments per 1,000 population. iVenty-three States reported 
substantial losses in their enrollment of disadvantaged or handicapped 
students or bothj others reported percentage increases of 318.85, 324.50, 
244.50, 167.15, 350.00, 133.53, 199.93, 272.21, 118.65, 102.23, 140.79, 
and 311.94 in disadvantaged enrollment and 261.08, 205.19, 953.17, 126.55, 
102.22, 113.27, 155.40, 151.79, 192.23, ??1.08, 236.44, 106.59, 232.32, 
122.70, and 174.93 in handicapped enrollment. 

Some States reduced their enrollments in agriculture by 70.73, 10.26, 
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21.99, 54.21, and 28.13 percent while other States Increased their en- 
rollments In agriculture by 26.03, 24.90, 44.43, 25.12, 33.59, 36.58, 
177.21, J6.12, 33.75, 93.91, 25.53, 47.15, 35.93, 31.80, and 47.49 percent. 
Agriculture as a percent of total enrollments increased by as much as 
3.51 percentage points and decreased by as much as 14.14 percentage 
points. Similar enrollment variations within separate States occurred in 
each of the occupational areas. 

Ten States reduced their total expenditures per student in Vocational 
Education hy thirty dollars or more, two of them by nearly two hundred 
dollars and one by more than three hundred dollars. At the same time, 
nineteen other States increased their total expenditures per student by 
thirty dollars or more, two of these by more than two hundred dollars. 

One State Increased the percent of its total Vocational &lucation expen- 
ditures used for disadvantaged students by 10.1 percentage points, another 
by 9.8, and five others by five or more. At the same time, another State 
reduced its percent of expenditures for disadvantaged students by 25.5 
percentage points, another by 14.6, and another by 12.3, Similar ups and 
downs were evident in the percent of expenditures used for handicapped 
students. 

These are simply ejwmples of what has happened to Vocational Education in 
the Individual States in three years. The complete details inasfar as 
data were available are reported in a longitudinal study attached to the 
profile of each State in Appendix A of Part 2 which is available on request. 
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III. THREE YEARS OF MANPOWER TRAINING, 1971-73 



Enrollments 



Part 2 Did manpower training prograina expand In 1972-73? 

Tables 

109-112 The actual nus^er of persons who can be Identified by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor as trainees, and reported by State and by occupational 
program, dropped sharply in 1972-73. 

1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

Total Enrollment in Occupa- 

tlonally Reported USDL Programs 432,027 346,066 149,593 

MUTA Enrollment 179,483 209,269 85,962 

EOA Enrollment 252,544 136,797 63,631 

Wichin MDTA and EOA, every manpower program was down. MDTA Institutional 
dropped from 132,736 to 75,417. MDTA-OJT was down from 16,560 to 10,545, 
MDTA-JOP and part-time figures were not available for 1973. CEP dropped 
from 42,442 to 25,645; NYC from 38,110 to 20,908; Operation Mainstream 
from 10,302 to 9,633; and PSC from 8,583 to 6,016. One program for which 
data were not available in 1971-72, OIC, reported 1,429 in 10/2-/3. WIN, 
with 37,360 in 1971-72, was not reported by occupation in 1972-73. 

Part 2 Why do manpower training data in Project Baseline 

Tab le Reports differ from data in "The Manpower Report 

109 of the President"? 

The 149,593 trainees reported by Project Baseline for 1972-73 are those 
for whom the U.S. Departti^nt of Labor In Washington, D.C., received 
properly filled out forms containing names and addresses, kinds of pro- 
grams, occupational training provided, and other details including per- 
sonal characteristics. They are taken from a U.S. Department of Labor 
computer printout based on complete records of persons enrolled. Neither 
the U.S. Departi!»nt of Labor nor Project Baseline is satisfied with their 
accuracy. 

The Manpower Report of the President , published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, shows a total manpwer training enrollment in FY 1973 of 394,:K}0 
when adjusted to exclude trainees who cannot be identified by occupation. 
Tills Is a difference of 244,707 from the figure reported by Project 
Baseline, yet they both came from the same source — the U.S. Departn«flt 
of Labor. The Project Baseline data are the only detailed data; The 
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Manpower Report of the President contains National tottds only. As such, 
it contains substantial numbers of persons who received support services 
under the manpower legislation but no training in occupational skills. 

The only data, therefore, which can be compared with Vocational Education 
are the Project Baseline figures. The information syftem through which 
they have been gathered and processed contained excellrat features, but 
has never worked well. Original forms were completed by local training 
agencies, often by persons so inexperienced and so limited in formal 
education that the information was inaccurate to begin with. The forms 
were sent to USDL Regional Offices, and from there to Washington, D.C. 
There was no way of knowing how many of those sent actually arrived. 

The USDL computer was programaed to reject those with obviously incorrect 
data such as non-existent State, program, or occupational training codes 
and Social Security numbers with the wrong number of digits. In 1972-73 
these problems were ccmipounded by the expectation that new manpower 
legislation was on the way and the existing programs would be phased 
out. Careless handling of records might be expected to Increase under 
those circumstances, and probably did. 



What use can be made of the manpower training infoma- Part 2 

tion available? Tables 

113-117 

Realizing that the figures are too low, they may still be examined in some 
detail for State distribution and ethnic participation. They show a 
fairly consistent pattern among the States from 1971-72 to 1972-73, with 
some exceptions. Most of the States are reported as having had approx- 
imately the same percentages of decrease, but at least ten States dropped 
off more sharply than the Nation as a whole. These are States fairly 
representative of all sections of the United States, so whatever the 
cause it was not confined to any particular geographic area* 

The percent of foanpau&r trainees in the total number of persons enrolled 
In publicly supported occupational training programs also declined in 
FY 1973. This is true whether the National totals reported in the Man- 
power Report of the President are used, or the U.S. Depart ^nt of Labor's 
computer printout for Project Baseline is used. The actual percentage 
is a matter of conjecture. It lies sos^where between three and one per- 
cent, with Vocational Education making up the rest. It dropped from the 
year before in either case, as both sets of manpower totals declined 
while the Vocational ^vducation total increased. 

Tne ethnic eiirollment in manpower training did not change significantly. 
All minority groups remained approximately the same, with only slight 
increases in the percentages of each in total manpower enrollment. 



Did the cost of manpower training change noticeably Part 2 

in 1972-73? Tables 109, 

119, 120 

The Federal allocations for manpower training decreased along with enroll- 
ment. Total MDTA allocations dropped from $424,553,000 to $380,812,000; 
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and EOA from $591,817,000 to $412,992,000* 

It has becos^ virtually Impossible to compute the Federal cost per trainee 
with any degrt^e of re I i ability due to the nature of the data. Project 
Baseline has continued to do so for 1972-73, but the reader is warned in 
using these tables of misrepresentations they contain. The data are all 
that are available by State, program and occupation of the individual 
trainees. They are further compromised by the U#S« Department of Labor 
having available only FedeiLl allocations, not actual expenditures. And 
the Federal allocations are for all enrollees and all services provided 
under the manpower legislation, with no way of separating out the cost 
of training alone. The enrollTCnt data reported by Project Baseline do 
not include a substantial number of these persons, especially in the EOA 
programs, who received services but little or no training in occupational 
skills. 

Considering all this^ two observations can nevertheless be made: The 
allocation p?r trainee went up in 1972-73; and the pattern was fairly 
uniform throughcat the United States. Using the figures frcn the U.S. 
Department of Labor's computer printout of manpcn^er enrolln^nts by State^ 
the allocation per trainee increased from $2,028.74 to $4,430.00 in the 
^©TA programs, and $4,326.24 to $6,490.42 in the EOA programs. If the 
trainee totals in the Manpower Report of the President are used, the MDTA 
allocation increased from $1,824.46 to $1,950.88 per trainee and the EOA 
allocation increased from $1,857.44 to $2,074.29 per trainee. Even these 
figures are considerably too high if every person is included who enrolled 
in a program but received no identifiable training. 



P^rt 2 What is the ^ployment record of manpower trainees who 

Table 121 complete their programs? 

The Manpower Report of the President for FY 1973 shows a post-program 
employment rate for all programs of sixty-two percent. It has never 
been possible, however, to get employment data for oanpiwer tralneec 
comparable to what is available for Vocational Education students. 
Followup information is not compiled on an individual trainee basis. 
Completion and employment figures in the Manpwer Report of the President 
represent all enrollees, not just those who received acmB kind of actual 
training. They are computed as Fiscal year totals only. Thus in any 
given year if a substantial drop in the number of completers took place 
and employment increased, the employment rate could go over 100 percent. 

That is not likely to happen, however, because of the substantial ntsidior 
of manpower enrollees who are provided nupport services but little or no 
training. In addition, there are other factors whi.ch account for an 
en^loyment rate ot only sixty-two percent. Manpcn^er trainees are largely 
if not altogether disadvantaged persons. They are not as employable as 
the average person because of personal disabilities. They are often at 

^ JM anptyef Re p ort of the Presiden t , U.S. Itepartmenf of Labor, Aprils 
1974, p. 358 

^^op, clt., p. 53. 
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an age when both training and getting a job may be increasingly difficult. 
Many of them live in depressed economic areas, and they are often less 
mobile than other workers. Over-all, then. It is impossible to compare the 
sixty-two percent employment rate reported by the U.S. Depart^nt of Labor 
for manpower trainees with the ninety-one percenL reported by the States 
for Vocational Education students. 

Among its individual programs, the U.S. Department of Labor reports a 
post-program eraplo>'ment rate of fifty-seven percent for MDTA Institutional, 
seventy-eight percent for MDTA-OJT, sixty-eight percent for PSC, and sixty- 
five percent for CEP. Fig-req are not ^ven for NYC, Operation Mainstream, 
of OIC. 



Costs 



What has happened to the cost of manpower training? 

Allocations dropped to Just under $800 million in FY 1973 after topping 
$1 billion the year before. 



MDTA 

EGA 

TOTAL 



FY 1971 

335,752,000 
509,691,000 
845,443,000 



FY 1972 

424,553,000 
591,817,000 
1,016,370,000 



FY 1973 

380,812,000 
412,992,000 
793,804,000 



These are allocations, not fvpendltures, but they are the only data the 
USDL can provide. They include all funds allocated for programs in the 
States and local conanunlties, not just those which can be occupationally 
identified. And while they are allocated for training programs, they 
are used also for support services, not just training. 



Manpower 
Report of 
the 

President 
Fiscal Years 
1972, 1973, 
1974 



Changes Under CETA 




What changes may be anticipated in manpower training Manp o wer 
under the new Comprehensive Etoployaant Training Act? Report of 

the 

Mention must be made at this time of the new Comprehensive BnployiMnt President 

training Act (CETA) which became law in DecerAer 1973. It largely re- April 1974 

places the manpower training programs generated by several legislative 

acts of the 1960s, which Project Baseline has attenqjted to include 

in its National reports. As existing programs are phased out they will 

be replaced by new programs under the planning- and direction of Governors 

and chief elected officials of cities and counties. Those are the prime 

sponsors. Services will be provided according to plans developed by eadi 
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prime sponsor* s planning council* They will include everything currently 
offered by tl^ old manpower prograias, with training again being an ii^or- 
tant function of the program but by no means its only one* 

CETA^s principle difference from the manpower programs whidi have precede 
it is its intended decentralization. Planning^ operation, results and re* 
porting are all :.he responsiblity of State and local agencies. The Federal 
Government's major role is to supply the n^ney. 

Evrn though it has been considered a non-categorical program, parts of the 
act do make provision for categorical distribution of Lhe funds. Eighty 
percent goes to State and local prime sponsors* Oae percent of that aiMunt 
is to be used for staffing and for State Manpower Councils* Up to five 
percent is to be used for promoting coiid)lnatlons of local government prime 
sponsors to organize along market area rather than strictly nolitical 
lines* Five percent is for the States to use in manpower Information, 
technical assistance to prime sponsors, special services in rural areas, 
and model programs for correctional Institutions* 

Also categorical in a sense ^re the special target groups for which the 
CETA progran^ are intended* These Include persons of limited English- 
speaking ability, persons in correctional institutions, mend)ers of Indian 
and Alaskan native cocraunities, migrants and seasonal farm workers, 
students from low incou^ families in grades 9*12 or of the age equivalent 
to studenti^ in those grades, and middle-aged and older men and woo^n 
unemployed because of largescale reducatlon of jobs in a community* 

In view of the categorical purposes of CETA clearly intended by Congress 
and written into the act, a reliable information system based on actual 
records at the local operating level would seem to be necessary* The 
authority to establish such an information syst^ is provided in Section 
613(c), which says each recipient of funds under the act "shall* * *make 
such reports to the Secretary [of Labor] or the Comptroller General of 
the United States ac he lequires**' 

Unfortunately the U*S* Department of Labor does not appear to be planning 
to carry out this provision in a imnner capable of providing Congress or 
the public with the information that may be desired* Instead, In the in- 
terests of decentralization, only suxmnary data by prime sponsors are ex- 
pected to reach Washington* **>fore detailed data would be maintained by 
the sponsor, in a format most convenient to him«''^^ Local sponsors will 
be expected to maintain "records on the numbers and kinds of clients 
enrolled^ services given, and program outcomes, along with the cost of 
project activities*"^^ Experience with the quality of information flow- 
ing from that kind of system shows that it leaves much to be desired* It 
is to he hoped that before the CETA programs are fully established, admin- 
istrative or even legislative action will be taken to assure adequate 
information at the Federal level on how the purposes of the legislation 
are being carried out* 

l^ Manpower Report of the President ^ U.S. Department of Labor, April 
1974, p. 63* 
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rV. THREE YEARS OF STATE AND FEDERAL REPORTING, 1971-73 



What effects have Federal reportlna requlreinents 
had on Information about Vocational Education? 



Part 2 
All 

Tables 



The categorical aid progras^ in Federal Vocational Education legislation 
have led to requirements by the U.S# Office of Education for reports 
containing more detail than in any other educational field* These in 
turn have stimulated the develofmient of information syst^s in the States 
to supply the data. Other provisions of the Federal legislation, notably 
planning and evaluation procedures, have probably been an influence in 
many States decisions to go beyond information reporting syst«is to 
develop sophisticated manag^ent information systems. Furthenoore, many 
of these States have been able to establish their systems primarily 
because of the availability of Vocational Education research funds in 
each State under the 1968 Amendments » 

There can be no question of the benefits from Federal reporting require-- 
ments. Unfortunately, there have been negative results also. Federal 
and State officials try to avoid excessive demands on the local schools, 
which is understandable. But, their limited selection of data to be 
reported leaves gapa in the knowledge they can then pass on to legisla- 
tive bodies and the public. The same gaps may often ijnpair the management 
of Federal and State resources for the support of Vocational Education 
programs in the local schools. 

The followup report of fom^r students who have completed Vocational 
Education programs is a good exafiq)le. It lists only the total number of 
completions^ those available for work, those employed full-time in the 
fields for which they were trained or related fields, those employed in 
non-related fields, those unemployed who are seeking work, and those 
continuing in school. The great majority of States collect this infor- 
mation and nothing cHDre. They have no other information on benefits to 
the students from Vocational Education. They do not know, for exa^le, 
how many students continuing in school are using their Vocational Educa- 
tion as a foundation for more advanced preparation. They have no know- 
ledge of the advantages, if any, which former vocational students find 
they have over other new employees in salaries and promotions. 

The ^flost serious gap in followup information is the lack of knowledge 
about what has happened to particular groups of former students such as 
the disadvantaged, handicapped, and ethnic minorities. When the National 
unemployment rate for Negroes and other ethnic minorities in the 16-19 
year age group is seventy-two percent, as it was in the fall of 1973, 
while the unemployment rate of all former vocational students is less 
than ten percent. It would seem that the unemployment rate of Negroes 
and other ethnic minorities ^o had completed Vocational Education 
programs would be critical information. But it is not available, and one 
reason is that Federal reports do not require it. 
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In 1972-739 a few changes In Federal reporting requlrraents resulted in 
extensive new damage to the reporting systeira already established in at 
least half the States. These were deletion of the requlr^ents to 
report ethnic and sex InfomsaLlon^ secondary enrollnients separate from 
grades below nine, and USOE occupational codes for Job placaront In 
the followup information. Relaxation of the Federal reporting require- 
o^nts need not have prevented the States from continuing Co get this 
information for their own purposes ^ and many of them have done so. Others « 
however, have not« The result is that National reporting of Vocational 
Education has been greatly weakened in these areas 

The ethnic and sex Identity of Vocational Education students may not be 
critical information in itself t but without it there is no way of know^ 
In^ if the public assistance programs are reaching these target popular 
tions and if the Intended benefits are being realised. Dropping of the 
requirement to report ethnic and sex statistics is a step backward. 
State Dirctors of Vocational Education have indicated to Project Baseline 
that they are largely in favor of continuing to collect this information 
and that the Federal Government should restore its requirement to do so. 

Elimination of the Federal requirement to report separately the elementary 
and secondary student enroll^nts in Vocational Education is hard to 
understand. Although the number in most States below grade nine is not 
very great » including them at all in the secondary figures results in 
distortion of the facts. When all of the eleiKntary students are counted 
who have units of career or vocational awareness p or even exploratory 
programs p the distortion becomes a serious problCT. In fact, the Federal 
reporting requirement would be considerably improved by requiring Voca- 
tional Education enrol In^nts for each grade level. The total impact of 
a Vocational Education enrollo^nt of twelve million students on the employ* 
ment market « and on educational and manpcwer planningt is in^ossible to 
project unless it is known how many are going to complete their programs 
each year. 

The most serious damage in the 1972-73 changes was dropping of the requlre-- 
ment to report Job placement by USOE occupational code. If the follovaip 
is to be used as an evaluation of training received t it is no longer 
possible to evaluate programs by occupation. Further p there seems to 
have been fnr some tins a general inability on the part of the Federal 
agencies to relate Vocational Education adequately to the employment 
market p I.e., a failure to group large nuabers of job titles and train- 
ing programs into logical and manageable categories for supply and demand 
analysis* This deletion places another obstacle in the way of accom* 
plishins that widely recognized need. 



Part 2 What definitions are the States usin^ in reporting 

Matrices Vocational Education data? 

1-6 

An effort was made this year to find out how each State arrives at its 
own definitions of the six reporting categories in Vocational Education 
where lack of National uniformity la most evident. 'Hie criteria used in 
each case are shcnim in a series of matrices on pages four through ten 
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in Part 2 of tnls K«?port« Fruiu taotie inatrlc^as it Lt> poa^ibla to arrive 
ac definitions which represent at least to a considerable extent the 
actual usage of the temn for two of the categories in State and Federal 
reporting — Vocational Education and post -secondary Vocational Education* 
lliese definitions are based solely on criteria used by at least or nearly 
two-thirdis of the States. (In this section^ the tens "States** includes the 
District of Columbia.) They are not entirely satisfactory for reporting 
purposes « because they allow considerable latitude in the use or 
disregard of additional criteria. They aay be, however, a seep in the 
right direction. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: A program of study }A\ic\ must provide job entry 
level skills, taught by certificated instructors who have work exper-* 
icncu in the field taught, based on employme^it d^oand, and which uses 
a business/ industry/labur/coramunity advisory council. 

Elt'ven criteria were examined, plus another undefined to allow States to 
include any not specified* Of the four criteria in the definition, as 
applied to the secondary level, forty-six States specify that the program 
must provide job entry skills, forty^one require certificated instructors 
with work experience in their fields, forty use employment demand as a 
criterion, and thirty-two include a cotsnunity advisory council requirement. 
Post-secondary and adult requirements differ in a few cases, but fcr the 
most part are the san^. 

A sampling of the responses concemlnp, the other seven criteria shows, for 
example, that seventeen States require a specified nuiri^er of contact 
hours in secondary Vocational Education, twenty-six do not^ and the 
practice varies in the rest. Cooperative work experience is required 
in only two States at the post-secondary level, and is optional in one 
other; it is not required at all at the secondary or adult levels. 
Cluster training is required at the secondary level in four States, and 
at the post-secondary and adult levels in one of these. At the secondary 
level, vocational guidance and counseling is required in fifteen States, 
job placement assistance in eighteen States, basic education and work** 
related skills In five. Federal reimbursement is a criterion in reporting 
Vocational Education at all three levels in ten States. 

POST-SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Any program offered in a Junior or 
Community College or other two-year institution which meets the State*s 
criteria for Vocational Education. This is admittedly a weak definition, 
and the one specific, institutional criterion included is used in only 
twenty-seven States. (Eighteen States, including thirteen of those twenty- 
seven, specified enrollment in grades 13 or 14 as a separate criterion.) 
Possibly more States would have been counted if the definition had included 
turminal programs of less than four years in four-year colleges. 

Eleven States Include daytime classes only. Twelve States require a high 
school diploma or GED for students to be reported as post-*secondary. The 
lack of agreement here suggests a degree of National confusion in the use 
of the term wtiich would seem to reduce current statistics in this category 
to almost meaningless figures. No substantial agreement could be found 
among the States on definitions of the four other reporting categories in 
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Vocational Education whi;re lack of uniformity is most evident* These 
categories are as follows: 

i\DULT VOCATIONAL IIDUCATION: No duflnitlon Is possible for this category 
based on conanon criteria in the States, Thirteen States use a specific 
age requirement. Seven States identity enrollntent only in evening classes 
as a criterion. On no other criteria v/as there even significant minority 
agreement araong the States. The situation is similar to that in reporting 
post-secondary t but evidently worse. 

COMPLETIONS: One of the USOE reporting requircTCnts upon which 
some significance is placed in evaluating Vw^ational Education is the 
nunfcer of annual completions* Based on curnmt State practices a conroon 
definition is impossible. Not only are there no conanon criteria used by 
more than a very small number of States, but the great majority have no 
standardized criteria for their own schools to follcw. Forty-three 
States leave it entirely up to the individual teacher's judgment. Per- 
haps this is the way it should be. Strong arguments could be advanced 
in support of this position. Su^h a practice* ^ however, reduces the 
validity of statistical reporting, a problan which perhaps could be over- 
con^ by determining what criteria are used by most teachers and accepting 
these. 

EARLY LEAVERS WITH MARKETABLE SKILLS: Nearly the same problem of defin- 
ition exists here as with completions. Thirty-nine States leave it up 
to the teacher to decide if a student who drops out has marketable skills. 
However, there is quite a variation araong these States as to whether the 
teachers can include only those students who have dropped out nf n.-hool, 
those who have dropped out of the program, or both. IVenty-tour States 
require that the early leaver have demonstrated marketable skills of 
obtaining a job based on the skills acquired* 

RELATED FIELD; Twenty-eight States accept each Indivldu*!! teacher^s 
Judgment as to whether a lorrrcr student *s employment is in a fi^»1H re- 
lated to that in which training was provided. However, various States 
require that the job be within a cluster of rel-ited programs (twency-four 
States altogether), within the same code as that for which the student was 
trained, related by work content, or related by title (four States alto- 
gether) • The same problem exists here as in the preceding terfl», and the 
results of statistical reporting saist be judged accordingly. 

Part 2 How satisfactory are present Vocational Education 

Table 122 inforraatlon syst^s? 

Tlie need for inforiMtion even at the State level is greater than the 
means to supply it at present, and limitations at the State level ar^ 
only compounded at the Federal le»'el. In both of the preceding volumes 
in this series, problems in the iuformation available ^bout Vocational 
Education and manpower training are discussed^ In Voluro 1, pages 419- 
422, in a «4-<tion entitled "Information nnd Credfbility G/ips", some of the 
more serious problems were raised^ The si^cond chapter of Volume II, 
pages 15-43, describes these and other problems at greater length under 
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the heading **Through a Glass Darkly"* The reader is urged to review both 
of these previous discussions for a better understanding of present 
dtf f icult itis in knowing wiiat is really happening in Vocational Education 
and manpower training throughout most of the United States today* 

The situation varies widely from State to State in Vocational Education* 
It is at a critical point of decision in manpower training. The Cech-* 
nology and the resources are probably availablet awaiting only political 
and administrative decisions ^ to have within a relatively short tims a 
data base at the State and Federal levels capable of siq>plying all of 
the information for which a need is known to exist* Moreover ^ it could 
be as accurate and current as the dd'*^nlscrative records in local educa* 
tional institutions and training agencies where the information originates* 

Project Baseline has asked the Congressional Education and Appropriations 
CoQS&itteeSy the National Advisory Council on Vocaticmal Education^ the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education in the U*S* Office of Educa*-^ 
tionp and the State Directors of Vocational Education what information 
Lhey need* Without exception their n^ds go considerably beyond the 
information now being collected by the U*S* Office of Education* Both 
the Congressional Committees and the USOE Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education need information that is not now being collected by any 
State* 

Many of the needs expressed are for information that cannot be collected 
in a predesigned form* Cost per instructional unit, for exas^le, can be 
computed by each local school* But if these costs are simply forwarded 
to the State agencies they represent only information about each of 
several thousand different courses located in hundreds or thousands of 
different schools* They can be averaged ^ but the averages would be vir* 
tually meaningless « It should be possible to make Statewide tcbuXatlons 
of the cost per instructional hour for each course^ each occupationai 
area^ special courses for the handicapped mid disadvantaged^ and for 
these categories* in different kinds of schools — rural^ suburban^ and 
inner city* 

Similarly^ the number of Negroes^ for example^ enrolled in each course 
and the number who complete their programs or drop out with nax^etable 
skills could be reported by each local school* The nui^er who are 
ployed following their vocational preparation in each occupational area 
could also be reported* This couH be done for each of the ethnic 
minorities, the handicapped, the disadvantaged, and perhaps the more 
advanced or gifted students as well* It would add considerably to the 
burden of local schools to have to compile all of these figures, and 
would add to the time it takes to get any information from the schools 
to the State agencies and to the U.S. Office of Education. But it could 
be done* 

It would still not satisfy the needs for information by the Congressional 
Committees, the USOE Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, and 
Home of the State DlrecLofs* All they would have wuld be the totals 
passed up from one level to another* They would still not know how 
ifiany of the disadvantaged students were also Negroes or belonged to other 
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ethnic minorities, lliey would not know how many of any particular group 
lived in neighborhoods where the percent of that group was high or low, 
or whiTt^ tht' educ.itl«innl level of the population was low, or where the 
predominate employment opportunities were in the areas in which most of 
the students were being trained* 

Iff instead of compiling nun*ers of students — or expenditure totals — 
by various categories and giving this inforrofitlon to the State agencies, 
local schools would send data elen^nts from their student and administra-- 
tive records, the States could make their own compilations. If the same 
original source data could also be passed on to the Federal level, then 
the Congressional Coranittees and the U.S. Office of Education could make 
whatever compilations they might need. The range of information thus 
available at both the State and Federal levels about Vocational Education 
and manpower training programs, students, costs, and results would be 
infinitely greater than is possible imder present iKthods of reporting. 

It <ihould be pointed out that this is technically possible. Roughly 
half the States are doing it now to son^ extent in collecting individual 
student data* Project Baseline has for the paFt two years collected 
source files from a nimiber of States and derived information from them 
which even the States supplying the data had not produced* 

It should also be pointed out and strongly emphasized that the data 
collected at the National level by Project Baseline contain no student 
names, identifying numbers, or other personal information v*lch can be 
connected with actual persons. It is -impossible for anyone with the 
data supplied to Project Baseline to know who the individuals are whose 
data files are being used. Confidentiality of information can be pro- 
tected at the source. This is not only possible but essential in an 
information system of tho M*id being discussed here. 

Most if not all of the State syst^s which are capable at the present 
time of using original source data files do collect names, idi ^tlfying 
nund^ers, and in most cases addresses. This is a decision for each State 
to m^ike. There are definite advantages in having this information at 
the State level, particularly In following up individual students for 
information about later employment and the results of different kinds 
of programs in different locations and i^rhaps for different purposes. 
But it is neither necessary nor desirable at the Federal level. 

Project Baseline has undertaken during the past year to find out as 
nearly as po^5«;ible what the actual source data files %^uld be which are 
capable of supplying the Federal Government with the information it 
needs about Vocational Education and manpCMi^er training* A list with 
suggested definitions has been developed containing thirty-eight data 
elements. These will not provide all of the information the Congressional 
Cojmnittees and the USOE Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
have said they need. They will, hm^ever, provide most of it. The list 
has been kept to a reasonable minimt^ so as to keep the cost and effort 
of rolli^rting data iit a minimum while still providing a vast amount of 
information embracing everything which might be considered essential. 

The entire list is broken down into three parts: course informAnion, 



student and trainee information, and professional personnel information. 
Which courses, which students and which personnel are to be Included Ls 
determined entirely by each school or by the State agency from which .he 
data are obtained, A uniform definition of Vocational Education is 
needed to assure that these determinations are made on the same basis 
in different schools and different States. 



!• Course Number g The standarizfd six-^digit nunier developed by 
the I'.S. Office of Education for each course of study at the elementary, 
secondary, and post-secondary levels. 

2. Course Section or Class Identification Nunfeer ; The nund>er of 
each section of the same course taught in the local school or educational 
institution* 

3« School or Training Agency Identification Number : The standar- 
dized code number developed by the U.S. Office of Education for e-ch 
school in the United States. 

^ . School District or Prime Sponsor Identification Number : The 
standardized code number developed by the U.S. Office of Education for 
each school district in the United States, or similar unique nunA>er for 
each CETA prime sponsor. 

5. Type of Instruction : Institutional, cooperative, or work 
experience. 

6. Federal Support Program : The part or parts of the Federal 
legislation of 1968, or the Comprehensive anployment Training Act, under 
wfjlch a particular course is receiving Federal assistance. 

7. Purpose ? Orientation, exploratory, preparatory, or supple- 
mentary. 

8* Type of Course or Section : Regular, disadvantaged, handicapped, 
or disadvantaged and handicapped. 

9* Course Instructional Level : Grades 7-14, apprentice, adult, or 
un>;raded . 

10. Course Instructional Time : Actual clock hours of Instruction 
in each section of a course. 

11. Direct Cost : Expenditures which can be identified with each 
section of a course such ns the teacher's salary, supplies, and equipmc*nt. 

^2. Indirect Cost : A prorated share of the school's expenses which 
cannot be identified with any particular section of a course such as 



UTiat are the essential data elements required to 
supply most of the information needed by State 
and Federal agencies about Vocational Education 
and manpower training? 



Part 2 
Table 122 
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admi-.istratlve coats, rapital expenditures, and utilities. 



13. Local Cost ; .\ny portion of the direct or indirect costs not 
provided through thta State educational agency or from the Federal 
Government. 

14. State and Federal Cost : Any portion of the direct or indirect 
costs which come from the State educational agency and the Federal 
Government . 

15. Student File Number i A unique number assigned to each student's 
file either by the local school or by the State educational agency. It 

is not the student's school Identification nun4>er or Social Security 
number. 

16. Student Sex ; Male or female. 

17. Student Age ; Date of birch. 

18. Student Grade Level ; 7-U, apprentice, adult, or ungraded. 

19. Type of Student s Regular, handicapped, disadvantaged, or dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. 

20. Student Ethnic Group ; Ao^rican Indian, Negro, Oriental, 
Spanlsh-surnamed American, or Other. 

21. Student Home ZIP Code ; Standard U.S. postal ZIP code. 

22. Student End ot Course Status ; Left prior to end of course 
without a marketable skill, left prior to end of course with a marketable 
skill, completed course early by examination or advance credit, or com- 
pleted normal course requirements. 

23. Student Achievement ; Upper third, middle third, or lower third 
of class. 

2A. Student Vocational Club Membership ; FFA, FHA, DECA, VICA, etc. 

25. Former Student Employment Status after Leaving ; Unknown; not 
available for placei^nt because of military service or personal choice; 
continuing full-time in vocational or technical education at a higher 
level; continuing full-time in a non-related post-secondary program; 
employed full-time in field for which trained or related field; employed 
full-time in non-related field; unemployed or working part-time looking 
for full-time employment. 

26. Former Student Employment Satisfaction ; Highly satisfied, 
satisfied, or not satisfied. 

27. Fi^rmer Student Evaluation of Vocational Preparation ; Student's 
judgment of his or her training after completion — excellent, good, fair, 
poor, no value. 
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28, Former Student Eroployablllty ; Number of weeks available for 
work between first job application and first job. 



29 • Former Student Employment Earnlngs s Beginning salary earned 
per hour in field in which trained if es^loyed fulX-time« 

30. Former Student Employer Status ; Self-employed ^ e^loyed by a 
relative, by a government agency, by a private company, or other* 

31. Professional Personnel File Niyaber : A unique identification 
number assigned by the local school or by the State educational agency.. 
(For classroom teachers, this is the same Teacher Identification Number 
used with each course file). 

32. Professional Personnel Sex : Male or f^nalep 

33. Professional Personnel Age s Date of birth. 

3A. Professional Personnel Ethnic Group : American Indian, Negro, 
Oriental, Spahlsh-sumam^ American, or Other. 

35. Professional Preparation : Hi^est professional degree earned. 

36. Professional Personnel Vocational Experience : Nisnber of calen- 
dar years of practical experience. 

37. Professional Personnel yocational Education Experience : Number 
of school years teachi^ig vocational or occupational ly related classes, or 
other related professional service. 

38. Professional Personnel Position Classification : Teacher, ad- 
ministrator, supervisor, coordinator, counselor, or placement officer. 

Additional data elements may be added to this list as their need becomes 
apparent* These are the ones Project Baseline believes cover all general 
reporting requirements for a highly functional reporting system at the 
present time. 



To wha t extent are State educational agencies Part 2 

capable at the present tlt^ of supplying these Table 122 

essential Vocational Education data elaitents? 

Thirty-six States can supply sois^ of them. The remaining seventeen States 
have no automation and are operating manual Information systems, which 
have the problems discussed in the second chapter of Volume II of the 
Baseline Reports. It is taken as self-evident that automation is the only 
means by which States can utilize each of the thirty-eight data elements 
In generating Information about their Vocational Education programs. But 
an automated system is important only in terms of the data it contains. 
In Table 122 In Part 2 of this report the contents of the automated 
systems are examined. State by State. 
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Part 2 
Tables 
128-130 



What evidence is there that the technolo^ Is now 
available to build a National data base uaing 

essential Jnta elements? 



Two years of field testing of this technology by Project Baseline have 
been completed. The first year, using 1971-72 data, individual student 
files with names and identifying nunfijers deleted were collected on 
nwgnetic tape and punch cards from four States, The data elements in 
these files were converted to a standard record format and coding 
structure, then used to print out three reports. This year stiKlent 
data w^re collected from fifteen States and three additional local school 
districts, and these were processed in basically the same manner. 

A considerable number and variety of problems have been encountered, the 
identity and description of which provide the basis for their solution. 
None of the problems is caused by failure of the computer technology 
used; most are the result of ways in which the technology is used by 
different States and local school districts. In this respect they are 
administrative and procedural problems requiring administrative and 
possibly political solutions. 

Durins the second year of field testing, using 1972-73 data, three 
reports were produced. The data in these reports cannot be used either 
as representing the States and local school districts from which they 
were received or as generalizable inforuation of any kind. They were 
selected only on the basis of availability. . The results were further 
Impaired by numerous gaps in the data received and by some data unable 
to meet the standards of quality and uniformity required for conversion 
to a common coding structure. Nevertheless, they demonstrate a capability 
of providing information in this way which the Project Baseline staff is 
convinced cannot be provided in any other way, certainly not with the 
same accuracy and timeliness. 

One report simply prints out the numbers and percentages of students at 
each level — secondary, post-secondary, and adult — and the total of 
all levels by sex, ethnic identity, disadvantaged or handicapped or both, 
grade level, occupational cluster, and end of class status. It does this 
for each State and for all of the States and local school districts com- 
bined. The summary data for all States appear on a single sheet as 
shown in Table 128 of Part 2 of this report, A single printout sheet of 
this kind could contain all of the above information for all twelve 
million Vocational Education students in the United States, 

The second report is a printout of followup data showing numbers of stu- 
dents who completed their programs and percentages of those employed both 
in fields In which trained or related fields, and those employed in non- 
related fields. The data are further divided into male and female, ethnic 
groups, and occupational clusters. 

For example, the data received from one State — keeping in mind that they 
are incomplete — shtiw forty-three Negro maleH and forty- five Nc^ro 
females having completed programs in food service. Of these, 44.2 percent 
of the males and 37,8 percent of the females — for a total of 40,9 
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percent — wtre employed in the fooU servict! field ot a related field. 
Fourteen percent of the remaining males and no females were employed in 
non-food service fields. At the sanK time ninety-six non-ethnic 
niiutrity males (whito) and 102 females completed food service programs, 
and a total of 45.1 percent of these were employed in that field or a 
related one. Altogether in all occupational clusters, that State — keep- 
ing In mind again that the data are incomplete — had employment per- 
centages of students who had completed Vocational Education and were 
employed in the field in which they were trained, or a related field, of 
41.9 percent for Negro males, 37,8 percent for Negro females, 51,3 pe.-cent 
for non-minority males, and 55.2 percent for non-minority females. 

These are all percentages of those who completed occupational programs. 
The nunijers and percentages of those whc were available for work — 
lenvlng out Vocational Education students who were continuing their 
education or not available for other reasons — could Just as easily 
have been included. With complete data, these would be actual employ- 
raent rates of Vocational Education students by State, sex, ethnic 
Identity, and occupational cluster. 

Only the combined data received and usable from eighteen States and local 
agencies are shown in this report. Table 129. If the same original 
source data elements — sex, occupational cluster, ethnic identity, and 
emplovment status ~ were available for all Vocational Education students 
who had completed their programs in every State, this printout could con- 
tain the numbers and percentages described above for a total of 1,920,131 
persons throughout the Nation and those In each State in the fall of 1973. 

The third printout uses demographic data from the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census by ZIP code, combined with Vocational Education complfetion and 
employment date by ethnic group and sex. The table itself has very little 
data because very few student ZIP codes were available in Vocational 
Education files. It does demonstrate the procedure, however, and student 
ZIP codes would present no great problem if the educational agencies were 
given a reason to include them in the data stored for each student. 

The information printed out in Table 130, if it were complete, would show 
what percent of all Vocational Education students enrolled completed their 
programs or left with job entry skills, and the percentages of Negro and 
of Spanlsh-surnamed students who did so. It would show the percentages 
of each group who were employed in their fields or related fields, and 
who were employed in any field. 

Reading across Table 130, the percentages of males and females in those groups 
are shown separately. Finally, it shows males and females who live in each 
9f the following ZIP code areas: those with fifty percent or mor^. Negroes; 
tho«se with fifty percent or more Spanlsh-surnamed Americans; those with 
average family income below $5,000; and those where the forty-five through 
fifty-four year age group has an education no higher than grade eight. 

If the ZIP codes of all Vocational Education students in the U.S. were 
avaflnble, together with their ethnic Identity, sex, end of class status, 
and employment status. Congress and the U.S. Office of Education could 
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get a very clear picture of what Vocational Education was doing for these 
people. Table 130^ if it contained complete data, would also provide 
much more reliable information about the impact of Vocational Education 
on the disadvanr.agcd than anything the States or Federal agencies have 
yet been able to obtain. And It Is only a single example of the scores 
of separate analyses which could be made by agencies at the Federal 
level and in each State from the thirty-eight data elements discussed 
earlier in this report. 



There are basically three advantages! (1) Accuracy. The data would be 
as accurate as the records themselves- (2) Tlmllness, l^en data are 
stored in machine readable form, it takes only a fraction of the time 
to copy than by computer that It would take to copy them by hand. Even 
great quantities of data in millions of files can be copied much faster 
by computer than can be copied , tabulated, and copied again by hand. 
Tabulated data can, of course, be handled by computer also, but the flow 
ot information frotT> source to final printout through multiple constraining 
levels of tabulation is far nwre time-consuming than when individual data 
records are used. (3) Flexibility. Data from individual student records 
mal:e possible any number of separate analyses, any number of combinations, 
any number of comparisons at each level up to and including the Federal 
Government. They are capable of answering almost any number of questions 
without the questions having to be asked before the data are collected* 

There are disadvantages, however, and at the present time they would make 
the collection of this kind of data extremely difficult at the Federal 
level. 

The major disadvantage seems to be cost. Initial data processing equip- 
ment and staffing costs are relatively high, and operational costs are 
considerably higher than for handling data manually. As noted earlier, 
however, more than half the States have given these expend it\ii.es the 
necessary priority to establish automated information systems, A large 
number of local school districts have done the same. Cost apparently is 
not prohibitive, and it might be lesid than feared If automation of many 
Institutions and agencies were coordinated through Joint use of equip- 
ment and technical staff* 

The second disadvantage, self-imposed, is quite serious. This is the 
widespread lack of standardization in temw, definitions, and coding used 
in the record-keeping process. Many definitions have been standardized 
by the U^S, Office of Education, the National Bureau of Standards, and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers In a series of manuals 
published during the past decade. Unfortunately, they are not being used 
by large numbers of schools, or by the States themselves. 

A third, related disadvantage is the wide variety of record-keeping pro- 

* i thirits uHtid by local ^^ihools and State agencies. Sources of data, 
times of collection, methods of posting, descriptor and connecting file 
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codea, and disposal practices after files become inactive are different 
in some respects in virtually every separate educational Institution or 
agency* 

Another disadvantage is that some of the data greatly needed are not 
being collected at all. An example is the failure of most school 
districts to collect student characteristics, or even postal ZIP codes, 
through which home neighborhood socio-economic data can be obtained froa 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Obviously, the policies on collection of data for individual student 
records must be dealt with primarily at the local school district level. 
The States, however, have s great deal of influence or control over local 
school record-keeping policies, through either State Departments of 
Education or State legislatures or both. And if it should seem advisable, 
the Federal Government could exercize considerably more authority than 
heretofore in the record-keeping requirenents it attaches to Federal 
support programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



National Summary: Vocational Education 
Fiscal Years 1971 Through 1973 



Total Enrollment in Vocational Education « The total enrollment in 
Vocational Education in 1970-71 was 10,485,255. In 1971-72, the total 
enrollment increased 10. 5A percent to 11,589,949. The enrollment 
increased 4.10 percent in 1972-73 for a total of 12,064,761. The total 
increase in enrolln^nt in Vocational Education in the three-year period 
from 1970-71 to 1972-73 was 15.06 percent. 

Secondary Vocational Education . In 1970-71, the enrolln«nt in sec- 
ondary Vocational Education was 6,487,566. In 1971-72, the enrollment 
increased 11.33 percent to 7,222,867. In 1972-73, the enrollmp.nt in 
secondary Vocational Education increased 1.74 percent to 7,348,666. The 
total increase in the enrolln^nt in secondary Vocational Education in the 
three-year period from 1970-71 to 1972-73 was 13.27 percent. 

Post-Secondary Vocational Education . In 1970-71, the total enroll- 
ment in post-secondary Vocational Education was 1,140,250. In 1971-72, 
the enrollment in post- secondary Vocational Education increased 14.28 
percent to 1,303,052. In 1972-73, the enrollment in poat-secondary Voca- 
tional Education increased 3.56 percent to 1,349,465, The total increase 
in the enrol Imeni. in post-secondary Vocational Education in the three- 
year period from 1970-71 to 1972-73 was 18.35 percent. 

Adult Vocational Education . In 1970-71, the enrollment in adult 
Vocational Education was 2,857,439. In 1971-72, the enrollment increased 
7,23 percent to 3,064,030. In 1972-73, the enrollment in adult Vocational 
Education increased 9.88 percent to 3,366,630. The total change in the 
enrollment in adult Vocational Education in the three-year period from 
1970-71 to 1972-73 was an increase of 17.82 percent. 

Total Vocational Education Enrollment Related to Population . In 
1970-71, Vocational Education enrolled 50,85 persons out »f each 1,000 
of the general population. In 1971-72, the enrollment per 1,000 general 
population increased 9.46 percent for a total of 55.66 persons per 1,000. 
The enrollment in Vocational Education per 1,000 population in 1972-73 
increased 3.54 percent f jr a total of 57.63. Total change in enrollment 
per 1,000 general population over the three-year period from 1970-71 to 
1972-73 was an increase of 13.33 percent. 

Secondary Vocational Education Related to Population. In 1970-71, 
secondary Vocational Education enrolled 34,02 percent of the population 
15-19 years of age. In 1971-72, the enrollment as a percent of the pop- 
ulntJon increased 3.85 percentage points to include 37.87 percent of the 
population group. In 1972-73, the enrolln^nt increased 0.66 percentage 
points for a total of 38.53 percent of the population 15-19 vaars of age. 
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Total change in secondary enrollment afi a percent of the population 15-19 
years of age over the three-year period from 1970-71 to 1972-73 was an 
increase of 4.51 pijrcontai;e points, 

Fogt-aecondarv Vocational Education Related to Population . In 1970- 
71, post-secondary Vocational Education enrolled 6.6 percent of the 
population 20-24 years of age. In 1971-72, the enrolljaent as a percent 
of the population 20-24 years of age increased 1.26 percentage points for 
a total of 7.86 percent. The enrollment in post-secondary Vocational 
Education as a percent of the population 20-24 years of age in 1972-73 
increased 0,38 percentage points for a total of 8,24 percent. Total 
change in post-secondary enrollment as a percent of the population 20-24 
years of age over the three-year period from 1970-71 to 1972-73 was an 
increase of 1.64 percentage points. 

Adult Vocational Education Related to Population u In 1970-71, adult 
Vocational Education enrolled 3.1 percent of the population age 25-64. 
In 1971-72, the enrollment percent increased 0.28 percentage points for 
a total of 3.38 percent of the population 25-64 years of age. The enroll- 
ment in adult Vocational Education as a percent of the population 25-64 
years of age in 1972-73 increased 0.37 percentage points for a total of 
3.75 percent. Total change in adult enrollment as a percent of the 
population 25-64 years of age over the three-year period from 1970-71 to 
1972-73 was an increase of 0.63 percentage points. 

Cooperative Vocational Education . In 1970-71, cooperative Vocational 
Educatio^n enrolled 4.96 percent of the total number of persons enrolled in 
secondary and post-secondary Vocational Education, In 1971-72, cooperative 
Vocational Education enrolled 5.27 percent of the total number of persons 
enrolled in secondary and post-secondary Vocationjil Education; this was 
an increase of 0.31 percentage points. In 1972-73, cooperative Vocational 
Education carolled 5,73 percent of nhe total number of persons enrolled 
in secondary and post-secondary Vocational Education; this was an increase 
of 0.46 percentage points. For the three-year period 1970-71 to 1972-73, 
cooperative Vocational Education, is a percent of total enrollment in 
secondary and post-secondary Vocational Education, increased 0.77 per- 
centage points. 

Work Study Vocational Education . In 1970-71, work study Vocational 
Education enrolled 0.38 percent of the total number of persons enrolled 
in secondary and post-secondary Vocational Education. In 1971-72, work 
study Vocational Education enrolled 0.37 percent of the total number of 
persons enrolled in secondary and post-secondary Vocational Education; 
this was a decrease of 0.01 percentage point from the previous year. 
In 1972-73, work study Vocational Education enrolled 0.39 percent of the 
total numbPT of persons enrolled in secondary and post-secondary Voca- 
tional Education; this was an increase of 0.02 percentage points from 
1971-72. For the three-year period, 1970-71 to 1972-73, work study 
Vocational Education, as a percent of total enrollment in secondary and 
post-secondary Vocational Education, Increased 0.01 percentage point. 

Enrollment of Disadvantaged Persons . The enrollment of disadvantaged 
persons in 1970-71 was 1,388,42^. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 1,608,187 



which was an increase of 15.83 percent compared to the previous year's 
enrolltoent of disadvantaged persons. As a percent of total Vocational 
Education enrollment, disadvantaged persons enrollment increased 0,64 
percentatje points. In 1972-73, the enrollment of disadvantaged persons 
was 1,581,025 which was a decrease of 1,69 percent compared to the previous 
year's enrollment of disadvantaged persons. As a percent of total Voca- 
tional Education, disadvantaged persons pnrnHnient decreased 0,78 percent- 
age points. The enrollnffint of disadvantaged persons in 1972-73 increased 
13.87 percent compared to enrollnwnt of disadvantaged persons in 1970-71, 
When enrollment of disadvantaged persons for this period is compared to 
total Vocational Education enrollment, it decreased 0.14 percentage points. 

Enrollment of Handicapped Persons , The enrollment of handicapped 
persons in 1970-71 was 202,910. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 221,295 • 
which was an increase of 9,06 percent compared to the previous year's 
enrollment of handicapped persons. As a percent of total Vocational 
Education enrollment, handicapped persons enrollnsnt decreased 0.03 
percentage points. In 1972-73, the enrollment of handicapped persons was 
222,713 which was an increase of 0.64 percent compared to the previous 
year's enrollment of handicapped persons. As a percent of total Voca- 
tional Education, handicapped persons enrol In^t decreased 0.06 percentage 
points. The e^.rollment of handicapped persons in 1972-73 increased 9,76 
percent coo^ared to enrollment of handicapped persons in 1970-71, When 
enrollment of handicapped persons for this period is compared to total 
Vocational Education enrollo^nt, it decreased 0.09 percentage points. 

Agriculture Education . The enrolln^nt in agriculture education in 
1970-71 was 844,505. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 895,866 which was 
an increase of 6.08 percent compared to the previous year's agriculture 
education enrollment. As a percent of total Vocational Education enroll- 
ment, agriculture education enrollment decreased 0.36 percentage points. 
In 1972-73, the enrollment in agriculture education was 927,141 which was 
an Increase of 3,49 percent compared to the previous year's agriculture 
education enrollment. As a percent of total Vocational Education, agri- 
culture education enrollment decreased 0.07 percentage points. During 
the three years, the enrollment in agriculture education increased 9.79 
percent. As a percent of total enrollment in Vocational Education, en- 
rollment In agriculture education decreased 0.43 percentage points. 

Disttlbutive Education. The enrollment in distributive education in 
1970-71 was 578,066. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 640,122 which was an 
increase of 10.74 percent compared to the previous year's distributive 
education enrollment. As a percent of total Vocational Education enroll- 
ment, distributive education enrolln^nt decreased 0,02 percentage points. 
In 1972-73, the enrolliMnt In distributive education was 738,449 which 
was an Increase of 15,36 percent compared to the previous year's distrib- 
utive education eitrollment. As a percent of total Vocational Education, 
distributive education enrollment Increased 0,57 percentage points. 
During the three years, the enrollment in distributive education Increased 
27,74 percent. As a percent of total enrollment in Vocational Education, 
enrollment in distributive education Increased 0,55 percentage points. 

Health Occupations Education . The enrollment in health occupations 
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education in 1970-71 was 269,495. tn 1971-72, the enroiioent was 336,611 
which was an increase of 24.90 percent compared to the previous year's 
health occupations education enrollnent. As a percent of total Vocational 
Education enrollment, health occupations education enrollment increased 
0.32 percentage paints. In 1972-73, the enrollment in health occupations 
education was 421,008 which was an increase of 25.07 percent compared to 
the previous year's health occupations education enrollment. As a percent 
of total Vocational Education, health occupations education enrollment 
increased 0.57 percentage points. During the three years, the enrollment 
in health occupations education increased 56.22 percent. As a percent of 
total enrollment in Vocational Education, enrollment in health occupations 
education increased 0.89 percentage points. 

Consumer and Homemaking Education . The enrollment in consumer and . 
horoeinaking education in 1970-71 was 2,929,641. In 1971-72, the enroll- 
ment was 3,162,732 which was an increase of 7,96 percent compared to the 
previous year's consumer and homemaking education enrollment. As a 
percent of total Vocational Education enrollment, consumer and homemaking 
education enrollment decreased 0.79 percentage points. In 1972-73, the 
enrollment in consumer and homemaking education was 3,186,476 which was 
an increase of 0.75 percent compared to the previous year's consumer and 
homemaking education enrollment. As a percent of total Vocational Educa- 
tion, consumer and homemaking education enrollment decreased 0.97 
percentage points. During the three years, the enrollment in consumer 
and homemaking education increased 8.77 percent. As a percent of total 
enrollment in Vocational Education, enrollment in consumer and homemaking 
education decreased 1.76 percentage points. 

Occupational Home Economics Education . The enrollment in occupational 
home economics in 1970-71 was 196,816. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 
279,118 which was an increase of 41.82 percent compared to the previous 
year's occupational home economics education enrollment. As a percent of 
total Vocational Education enrollment, occupational hoB^ economics educa- 
tion enrollment increased 0.52 percentage points. In 1972-73, the enroll- 
ment in occupational home economics education was 322,696 which waa an 
increase of 15.61 percent compared to the previous year's occupational 
home economics education enrollment. As a percent of total Vocational 
Education, occupational home economics education enrollment increased 
0,26 percentage points. During the three years, the enrollment in occupa- 
tional home economics education increased 63.96 percent. As a percent of 
total enrollment in Vocational Education, enrollment in occupational home 
economics education Increased 0.78 percentage points. 

Office Occupations Education . The enrollnent In office occupations 
education in 1970-71 was 2,224,901. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 
2,349,977 which was an increase of 5.62 percent compared to the previous 
year's office occupations education enrollment. As a percent of total 
Vocational Education enrollment, office occupations education enrollment 
decreased 1.04 percentage points. In 1972-73, the enrollment in office 
occupations education was 2,497,558 which was an increase of 6.28 percent 
compared to the previous year's office occupations education enrollment. 
Aa a percent of total Vocational Education, office occupations education 
enrollment Increased 0,35 percentage points. During the three years, the 
enrollment in office occupations education increased 12.25 percent. As a 
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percent of tot.il enrcllment in Vocational Education^ enrollment in office 
occupations t!dtu*atlor decreased 0*69 percentage points^ 



Technical Education ^ The enrollment in technical education In 19 70-* 
71 was 313t692« In 1971-72, the enrollment was 336,639 which was an 
Increase of 7.32 percent compared to the previous year's technical educa- 
tion enrolloent. As a percent of total Vocational Education enrolliBent, 
technical education enrollment decreased 0*10 percentage points. In 
1972--73« the enrollt^nt in technical education was 363,909 which was an 
increase of 8#10 percent compared to the previous year's technical educa^ 
tion enrollment • As a percent of total Vocational Education, technical 
education enrollment increased 0«10 percentage points. During the three 
yearst the enrollment in technical education increased 16,01 percent* As 
a percent of total enrollment in Vocational Education, enrollment in 
technical education did not change* 

Trade and Industrial Education * The enrollment in trade and industrial 
education in 1970-71 was 2,072,502. In 1971-72, the enrollment was 
2,394,334 wtiich was an increase of 15.53 percent compared to the previous 
yearns trade and industrial education enrollment. As a percent of total 
Vocational Education enrollment, trade and industrial education enrollment 
increased 0.79 percentage points. In 1972-73, the enrollment in trade and 
industrial education was 2,695,726 which was an increase of 12.59 percent 
compared to the previous yearns trade and industrial education enrollment. 
As a percent of total Vocational Education, trade and industrial educa- 
tion enrollment increased 1.60 percentage points. During the three years, 
the enrollment in trade and industrial education increased 30.07 percent* 
As a percent of total enrollment in Vocational Education, enrollment in 
trade and industrial education increased 2.39 percentage points. 

Negroes . In 1970-71, the enrolln^nt of Negroes was 18.95 percent of 
the total enrollment in Vocational Education. This was 7.84 percentage 
points greater than the 11.11 percent of the general population which was 
Negro. In 1971-72, the enrolli^nt of Negroes was 16.61 percent of the 
total enrollment in Vocational Education. This was 5*50 percentage points 
greater than the 11.11 percent of the general population which was Negro. 
In 1972-73, the enrollment of Negroes in Vocational Education could not 
be determined for all States because the U.S. Office of Education stopped 
requiring this information. But, in fifteen States from viiich data were 
available for 1972-73, the enrollment of Negroes was 15.92 percent of the 
total enrollment in Vocational Education. This was 4.12 percentage points 
greater than the 11.80 percent of the general population which was Negro. 

American Indians . In 1970-71, the enrollment of Ao^rican Indians 
was 0.A9 percent of the total enrollment in Vocational Education. This 
was 0.10 percentage points greater than the 0.39 percent of the general 
population which was American Indian. In 1971-72, the enrollii^nt of 
American Indians was 0.84 percent of the total enrollment in Vocational 
Education. Tills was 0.45 percentage points move than the 0.39 percent of 
the general population which was American Indian. In 1972-73, the enroll- 
Hk/nt of Ai!wrlcan Indians in Vocational Education could not be determined 
for all States because the U.S. Office of Education stopped requiring 
this information. But, in fifteen States from which data were available 



for 1972-73, the enrollraent of American Indians was 2.08 percent ot the 
tft.il enrollment In Vocational Education. This was 1.75 percentage points 
greater than the 0.33 percent i^f the general population which was American 
Indian. 

Orientals . In 1970-71, the enrollment of Orientals was 0.70 percent 
of the total enrollment in Vocational Education. This was 0.19 percentage 
points greater than the 0.51 percent of the general population which was 
Oriental. In 1971-72, the enrollment of Orientals was 1.00 percent of 
thd total enrollment in Vocational Education. This was 0.A9 percentage 
points greater than the 0.51 percent of the general population which was 
Oriental. In 1972-73, the enrollment of Orientals in Vocational Education 
could not be determined for all States because the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion stopped requiring this information, ^t, in fifteen States from 
which data were available for 1972-73, the enrolln«nt of Orientals was 
0.21 percent of the total enrollment in Vocational Education. ISils was 
the same as the 0.21 percent of the general population \*ich was Oriental. 

Spanish-surnamcd . In 1970-71, the enrollment of Spanish-sumamed 
persons was 5.89 percent of the total enrollment in Vocational Education. 
In 1971-72, the enrollment of Spanish-sumamed persons was 6.06 percent 
of the total enrol ln«nt in Vocational Education. In 1972-73, the enroll- 
ment of Spanish-sumamed persons in Vocational Education could not be 
determined for all States because the U.S. Office of Education stopped 
requiring this information. But, in fifteen States from which data were 
available for 1972-73, the enrolln^nt of Spanish-surnaned Americans was 
3.89 percent of the total enrollment in Vocational Education. Total 
population figures for Spanish-surnaiMd Americans were not available from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Others . In 1970-71, the enrolltJ«nt of other persons was 73.76 per- 
cent of the total enrollment in Vocational Education. This was 14,23 
percentage points less than the 87.99 percent of the general population 
which were other persons. In 1971-72, the enrollment of other persons 
was 85.30 percent of the total enrolln^nt In Vocational Education. This 
was 2.69 percentage points less than the 87,99 percent of the general 
population which were other persons. In 1972-73, the enrollment of 
other persons in Vocational Education could not be determined for all 
States because the U.S. Office of FJucatlon stopped requiring this infor- 
mation. But, In fifteen States from which data were available for 1972- 
73, the enrollment of other persons was 77.90 percent of the total 
enrollment in Vocational Education, This was 9.76 percentage points less 
than the 87.66 percent of the general population which were other persons. 

Female and Male . In 1970-71, females constituted 55.4 percent of 
the total enrollment in Vocational Education; conversely, males con- 
stituted 44.6 percent of the total enrollment. In 1971-72, females con- 
stituted 55.5 percent of the total enrollment in Vocational Education; 
conversely, males consltuted 44,5 percent. The percentage point change 
in the balance of females to males was 0.1. In 1972-73, males and females 
in V<-uMtionnl Kdtirntinn rnnld not be determined for all States becnuse 
the U,S, Office of Educatltm stopped requiring this information. But, 
in nine States from vrtiich data were available in 1972-73, f<»males consti- 
tuted 56.2 percent of the total enrol In^nt in Vocational Education; 
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conversely, wy1«^fi rontittited 43.8 percent of the total enrollwnr. 



Total Reported Dollar Expenditures in Vocational Education, All 
Levels . In 1970-71 the total reported enpendlture for all i^.evels of 
Vocational Education (including Federal, State, and local o^nies) was 
$2,399,025,018. In 1971-72, the total reported expenditure increased 
to $2,654,338,633. The total reported expenditure for all levels of 
Vocational Education Increased to $3,026,027,939 in 1972-73. 

Total Reported Expenditure Per Student In Vocational Education. All 
Levels . The total reported expenditure per student in Vocational Educa- 
tion (or the average expenditure per student, including all levels and 
all programs) in 1970-71 was $228,79. In 1971-72, the average reported 
expenditure per student increased to $229.02. In 1972-73, the average 
reported expenditure per student increased to $250.82. 

Total Reported Expenditure Per Student in Secondary Vocational 
Education . The total, or average, reported expenditure per student in 
s<>condary Vocational Education in 1970-71 was $238.18; this included 
Federal, State and local monies as well as all secondary programs* In 
1971-72, the average reported expenditure per student in secondary 
Vocational Education increased to $241.45. In 1972-73, the average re- 
ported expenditure per student in secondary Vocational Education in- 
creased to $270.13. 

Total Reported Expenditure Per Student in Post- secondary Vocational 
Education , The total, or average, reported expenditure (including Federal, 
State and local monies) per student in post-secondary Vocational Educa- 
tion in 1970-71 was $534.00; this included all prograna at the post- 
secondary level. In 1971-72, the average reported expenditure per stiKlent 
increased to $538,15. The average reported expenditure in 1972-73 
increased to $623.28. 

Total Reported Expenditure Per Student in Adult Vocational Education . 
In 1970-71, the total, or average, reported expenditure (including 
Federal, State and local monies) per student m adult Vocational Education 
was ^75,00; this included all programs at the adult level. In 1971-72, 
the total, or average, reported expenditure per student in adult Vocational 
Education decreased to $64.49, In 1972-73, the average reported expen- 
diture decreased to $56.58 per student. 

Reported Expenditure for Disadvantahed Persons . In 1970-71, the 
reported expenditure for disadvantaged persons In Vocational Education 
was $229,837,957 which was 9.6 percent of the total reported expenditure 
in Vocational Education. In 1972-72, the reported expenditure for 
disadvantaged persons was $286,786,154; this dollar expenditure repre- 
sented 10.8 percent of the total reported expenditure for Vocational 
Educntlon and was an increase of 1,2 percertage points. In 1972-73, the 
reported expenditure for disadvantaged persons was $318,694,933; this 
dollar expenditure represented 10.5 psrcent of the total repotted expen- 
diture for Vocational Education and wrs a decrease of 0.3 percentage 
pDints. Over the three-ytar period i-:om 1970-71 to 1972-73, the reported 
expenditure for disadvantaged persons increased 0,9 percentage points as 
a part of the total reported expenditure for Vocational Education, 
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Reported Expenditure for Handicapped Persons ^ In 1970-71, the re- 
ported expenditure for handicapped persons in Vocational Education was 
$62,424,962 which was 2»6 percent of the total reported expenditure In 
Vocational Educatlun. In 1971-72, •.he reported expenditure for handi- 
capped persons was $66,138,395; this dollar expenditure represented 2.5 
percent of the total reported expenditure for Vocational Education and was 
a decrease of 0.1 percentage point. In 1972-73, the reported expenditure 
for handicapped persons was $94,150,830; this dollar expenditure repre- 
sented 3.1 percent of the total reported expenditure for Voc^ttional 
Education and was an increase of 0.6 percentage points. Over the three- 
year period from 1970-;i to 1972-73, the reported expenditure for 
handicapped p^^'sons increased 0.5 percentage points as a part of the 
total repor^^dd expenditure for Vocational Education. 

Ratio of Reported State and Local Expenditures to Federal Expendi- 
tures . In 1970-71, reported State and local expenditures for Vocational 
Education were $2,005,098,155, vhile expenditure of Federal monies was 
$393,926,863; the ratio of reported expenditure of State and local monies 
to Federal monies was $5.09j1. In 1971-72, the reported expet^iture of 
State and local monies was $2,189,851,173, while expenditure of Federal 
monies was $464,487,460; the resulting ratio was $4.71:1. In 1972-73, 
the reported expenditure of State and local monies totaled $2,546,302,142, 
while expenditure of Federal monies was $479,725,797; the ratio of expen- 
diture of State and local monies to Federal monies was $5.31:1. 

Placement of All Persons Receiving Vocational E j ducation, At All 
Levels > While the paragraphs belcw provide additional detail about the 
three years under study, employment of persons who received Vocational 
Education, at all levels, can be summarized as follows: 

The number of persons employed as a percent of the c<»n- 
bined number of completers and early leavers was 42.94 per- 
cent in 1971, 50.92 percent in 1972, and 49.02 percent in 
1973. 

The number of persons employed as a percent of all per- 
sons available for work was 84.79 percent in 1971, 94.05 
percent in 1972, and 91.07 percent in 1973. 

In 3 '■^''0-71, the total mmber of persons ccmpleting a Vocational 
Edu'-atl^ . nr ^cram (completers) was 1,441,635; the total nund>er of persons 
who ^ciL or lor to completion time with marketable skills (early leavers) 
w' 106 Of these two groups, 783,923 were known to be available for 

Pa ..:ement. Of all completers and early leavers, a followup determined 
th**^^ 42.94 percent were employed. Of the total persons who wtb avall- 
abl for work, 84.79 percent were employed. 

n 1971-72, the total number of persons conqsleting a Vocational 
Educai Ion prograiji was 1,560,145; the total number of persons who left 
prior o completion time with marke' Sle skills was 137,022. Of these 
two grcips, 918,808 were kno%m to be available for plac^ent. Of all 
complet irs and early leavers, a followup Uetennined that 50.92 percent 
were employed. Of persons who were available for work, 94.05 percent 
vere employed. 
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In 1972-73, the total number of persons completing a Vocational 
Education program was 1,809,754; the total nuraber of persons who left 
prior to completion time with marketable skills was 110,377.*' Of these 
two groupa 1,033,483 were known to ba availabli3 for placement. Of all 
completers and early leavers, a followup determined that 49.02 percent 
were employed. Of persons who were available for work, 91,07 percent 
were employed. 

Placement of All Persons Receiving Secondary Vocation al Education. 
In 1970-71, the number of persons completing a secondary Vocational Educa- 
tion program, (completers) was 997,539; the number of persons *^o left 
prior to completion time with marketable skills (early 1-avers) was 
38,194. Of these two groups, 505,965 were known to be available for 
placement. Of all completers and early leavers, a followup determined 
that 42.39 percent were employed. Of persons who were available for 
work, 86.76 percent were employed. 

In 1971-72, the number of persons completing a secondary Vocational 
Education program was 1,027,349; the number of persons who left prior to 
completion time with marketable skills was 40,145. "Of these two groups, 
533,973 were known to be available for placement. Of all completers 
and early leavers, a followup determined that 46.99 percent were employed. 
Of persons who were available for work, 93.95 percent were employed. 

In 1972-73, the number of persons completing a secondary Vocational 
Education program was 1,063,251; the number of persons who left prior to 
completion time with marketable skills was not available.* Of the com- 
pleters, 562,828 were known to be available for placement. Of persons 
who were available for work, a followup determined that 89.98 percent 
were employed. 

Placement of All Persons Receiving Post-secondary Vocational 
Education . In 1970-71, the number of persons completing a post-secondary 
Vocational Education program (completers) was 304,144; the number of per- 
sons who left prior to completion time with marketable skills (early 
leavers) was 59,397. Of these two grouos, 195,039 were known to be 
available for placement. Of all completers and early leavers, a followup 
determined that 49.85 percent were employed. Of persons who were avail- 
able for work, 92.91 percent were employed. 

In 1971-72, the number of persons completing a post-secondary Voca- 
tional Education program was 341,682; the number of persons i*o left prior 
to completion time wi:h marketable skills was 80,503. Of these two 
groups, 256,174 were known to be available for placenent. Of all com- 
pleters and early leavers, a followup determined that 57.29 percent were 
employed. Of persons who were available for work, 94.41 percent were 
employed. 

In 1972-73, the nimber of persons completing a post-secondary Voca- 
tional Education program was 401,887; the number of persons who left 



In 1972-73 early leavers with marketable skills were available by 
State totals. No breakout by level was available. 
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prior to completion time with marketable skills was not available* Of 
the completers 9 274,745 were known to be available for placement. Of 
persons who were available for work, a followup determined that 92»88 
percent were ^ployed. 

Placement of Persons Receiving Preparatory Adult Vocational Education . 
In I97O--7I9 the nuQ^er of persons completing an adult Vocational Education 
program (completers) was 137,251; the nisaber of persons who left prior to 
completion time with marketable skills (early leavers) was 10^696. Of 
these two groups , 82,919 were known to be available for placement. Of 
all completers and early leavers, a followup determined that 48«bS per-* 
cent were employed. Of persons who were available for work, 87*21 per- 
cent were employed* 

In 1971-72, the number of persons completing an adult Vocational 
Education program was 197, 1?5; the number of persons who left prior to 
completion time with marketable skills was 14,853* Of these two groups, 
132,929 were known to be available for placement* Of all completers and 
early leaver^^, a followup determined that 58*63 percent were employed. 
Of persons who were available fur work, 93.49 percent were employed* 

In 1972-73, the number of persons completing an adult Vocational 
Education program was 344, 616 j the number of persons who left prior to 
completion time with marketable skills was not available* Of the com- 
pleters, 195,910 were known to be available for placeiMnt. Of persons 
who were available for work, a followup determined that 91*65 percent 
were employed. 
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National Summary: Manpower Training 
Fiscal Years 1971 Through 1973 



Programs administered by the U.S. Department of Labor can be cate- 
gorized a nunijer of ways, such as occupationally reported, basic education, 
and subsistence. In the paragraphs which follow, only those programs 
are reported which focus on training for employment (occupationally 
reported). The data available are only partially complete due to problems 
in the Manpower Administration's reporting system. Tliey are the only 
data which could be obtained at any level representing actual enrollment 
by program within each State. 

Total Enrollment in Occupationally Reported Programs. Including MDTA 
Programs and EOA Programs . The total enrollment in occupationally 
reported U.S. Departn»nt of Labor programs in 1970-71 was 432,027. In 
1971-72, the enrollment decreased to 3A6,066 persons. The enrollment 
decreased in 1972-73 to 149,593 persons. 

Total Enrollment in MDTA Programs . The total enrollment in MDTA 
programs in 1970-71 was 179,483. In 1971-72, the enrollment increased to 
209,269. In 1972-73, the total enrollment in MDTA programs decreased 
to 85,962. 

MDTA Institutional Enrollment , The enrollment in MDTA Insitutional 
programs in 1970-71 was 133,908. In 1971-72, the enrollment decreased to 
132,736, The enrollment decreased to 75,417 in 1972-73. 

MDTA On-Job-Training Enrollment . In 1970-71, the enrolloffint in 
miA On-Job-Traininfe was 45,575. In 1971-72, the enrollment decreased 
to 16,560. The enrolliMnt decreased to 10,545 in 1972-73. 

MDTA Part-Time Enrollment . In 1971-72, (the only year for which 
data were available) tlie enrollment in MDT^ Part-Time programs was 
4,373 persons. 

MDTA Job Opportunities in Business (JOP) Enrollment; Entry . In 
1971-72, (the only year for which data were available) the enrolln^nt in 
MDTA-JOP Entry programs was 51,152 persons. 

MDTA Job Opportunities in Business (JOP) Enrolln^nt; Upgrade . In 
1971-72, (the only year for which data were available) thz enrollment In 
MDTA-JOP Upgrade was 4,448. 

Total Enrollment In EOA Occupationally Reported Programs . The total 
enrol Iment in EOA programs in 1970-71 was 252,544. In 1971-72, the 
enrollment decreased to 136,797 persons. In 1972-73, the total enroll- 
ment in EOA programs decreased to 63,631. 

Work Incentive (WIN) Enrollment . The enrollment in the WIN program 
In 1970-71 was 110,080. In 1971-72, the enrollment decreased to 37,360. 
Enrollment data were not available for 1972-73. 
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Concentrated Emplovmenr Prflf > rAtn < ; CEP) Enrollment . The CEP enrol 1- 
n«nt in 1970-71 was 67,792 persons. In 1971-72, the enrollment decreased 
to 42,442. In 1972-73, the enrollment In CE? decreased to 25,645 persons. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) Enrollment . In 1970-71, the enroll- 
ment in the NYC program was 42,534. In 1971-72, the enrollment 
decreased to 38,110. The enrollment in the NYC program in 1972-73 
decreased to 20,908 persons. 

Operation Mainstream Enrollment . In 1970-71, the enrollment was 
10,556 persons in Opfration Mainstream programs. In 1971-72, the enroll- 
ment decreased to 10,302 persons. The enrollment decreased to 9,633 
persons in 1972-73. 

Public Service Careers (PSC) Enrollment . In 1970-71, the enrollment 
in Public Service Careers was 4,727. In 1971-72, the enrollment increased 
to 8,583 persons. The enrollment decreased to 6,016 persons in 1972-73. 

Occupational Industrialization Centers (QIC) Enrollment. In 1970-71, 
the enrollment In OIC programs was 16,855 persons. Data were not avail- 
able for 19/1-72. In 1972-73, the enrollment decreased to 1,429 persons. 

Enrollment of Negroes in Occupatlonallv Reported U.S. Department of 
Labor Training Programs . In 1970-71, the enrollo«nt of Negroes was 32.00 
percent of the total enrollment in U.S. Department of Labor training 
programs. This was 20.89 percentage points more than the 11,11 percent 
of the general population which was Negro. In 1971-72, the enrollment 
of Negroes was 33.14 percent of the total enrollsent in U.S. Department 
of Labor training programs. This was 22.03 percentage points more than 
the 11.11 percent of the general population which was Negro. In 1972- 
73, the enrollment of Negroes was 34,64 percent of the total enrollment 
in U,S, Department of Labor training p-ograms. This was 23,53 percentage 
points more than the 11,11 percent of the general population which was 
-egro. 

En rollment of American Indians In Occupatlonallv Reported U,S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Training Programs , In 1970-71, the enrollment of American 
Indians was 2,47 percent of the total enrollment in U,S, Department of 
Labor training programs. This was 2.08 percentage points more than the 
0,39 percent of the general population which was American Indian, In 
1971-72, the enrollment of American Indians was 2,63 percent of the total 
enrollment in U.S, Department of Labor training programs. This was 2,24 
percentage points more than the 0,39 percent of the general population 
which was American Indian, In 1972-73, the enrollment of Aaerican Indians 
w.s 3,34 percent of the total enrollment in U.S. Department of Labor 
training programs. This was 2,95 percentage points more than the 0,39 
percent of the general population which was Ameri' an Indian, 

Enrol laept of Orientals in Occupationally Rer - orted U,S, Department of 
Labor Training Programs . In 1970-71, the enrollment of Orientals was 0,46 
percent of the total enrollment in U.S, Department of Labor training pro- 
grams. This was 0.05 percentage points less than the 0.51 percent of the 
general population which was Oriental, In 1971-72, the enrollment of 
Orientals was 0.48 percent of the total enrollment xn U.S. Department of 
T-abor training programs. This was 0.03 percentage points less than the 
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0*5i percent of the general population which was Oriental. In 1972-73, 
the ^»nroIlment of Orientals was 0.65 percent of the total enrollment in 
U.S. Department of I.nbor training programs. This was 0#1A percentage points 
mure tlian tlie 0.51 perncnt of the general population which was Oriental. 

Enrollment of the Spanish^aurnamed in Occupationally Reported U.S. 
Department of Labor Training Program . Programs admljilstered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor do not report the enrollment of Spanish-surnamed 
per<3cnft i spparate group. 

Enrollment of Other s In Oc c patlonally Reported U^S^ Department of 
Labor Training Programs T The term "other" as used in the following para- 
graph refers to persons and groups other than those previout identified 
as a J icial or ethnic minority. Consequently, the "other" g-^ap is made 
up of several, such as the Spanish-surnamed and the white or Caucasian 
majority. 

In 1970-71, the enrollment of others was 62.89 percent of the total 
enrollment In U.S. Department of l^bor training programs. This was 25.10 
percentage points less than the 87.99 percent of the general population 
which was other. In 1971-72, the enrollment of others was 63.74 percent 
of the total enrollment in U.S* Departc^nt of Labor training programs. 
This was 24.25 percentage points less than the 87.99 percent of the 
general population which was other. In 1972-73, the enrollment of others 
was 61.37 percent of the total enrollment in U.S. Department of Labor 
training programs. This was 26.62 percentage points less than the 87.99 
percent of the general population whlrh was other. 

Average Federal Allocation Per Trainee In Occupationally Reported 
MDTA Profxrams . The Federal allocation for MDTA programs, when divided 
by the number of trainees, resulted in an average of $1|875.00 per trainee 
in 1970-71. In 1971-72, the average per trainee was $2,028.74, which was 
an Increase of $153.74 per trainee. In 1972-73, the average per trainee 
was $4,430.00 which increased from the previous year by $2,401.26. Over 
the three-year period from 1970-71 to 1972-73, the Federal allocation for 
MirrA, when divided by the number of trainees, increased an average of 
$2,355.00 per trainee. 

Average Federal Allocation Per Trainee In Occupa^ ionallv Reported 
EOA l^ro^ramBT Th^e Federal allocation for EOA programs, when divide<' by 
the number of trainees, resulted in an r^verage of $2,173.00 per trainee 
in 1970-71. In 1971-72, the average per trainee was $4,326.24, which 
was an increase of $2,153,24 per trainee. In 1972-73, the average per 
trainee was $6,490.42 which increased from the previous year by $2,164.18. 
Over the three-year period from 1970-71 to 1972-73, the Federal allocation 
for EOA, when divided by tha number of trainees, increased an coverage of 
$4,317.42 per trainee. 

Enrollment in Vocational Education and Manpwer Programs . In the 
following paragraph, the term "manpower'* refers to enrollments which have 
been combined, or MDTA programs and EOA programs. 

In 1970-71^ the total enrollment in Federally reported programs, 
including Vocational Education and manpower, was 10,917,282. Of the total, 
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Vocational Education enrolled 10,485,255 or 96.04 percent and manpower 
enrolled 423,027 or 3.96 percent. In 1971-72, the total enrollment in 
Federally reported progrars was 11,936,015 persons; Vocational Education 
enrolled 11, "^89, 949 or 97,10 percent of the total and manpower enrolled 
346,066 or .1,90 percent of the total nunber of persons. In 1972-73, the 
total enrollment In Federally reported programs was 12,214,354 persons; 
Vocational TJducatlon enrolled 12,064,761 or 98.78 percent of the total 
and manpower enrolled 149,593 or 1.22 percent of the total nusdier of 



Distribution of Federal Funds to Vocational Education. MDTA, and 
EOA . In 1970-71, the total Federal funding for occupationlly reported 
training through Vocational Education, MDTA, and EOA was $1,240,146,542. 
Of this total, the amount expended throujh Vocational Education was 
$393,926,863 or 31,8 percent of the total. The allocation for MDTA was 
$335,7-2,000 or 27,1 percent of the total. The allocation for EOA was 
$509,691,000 or 41,2 percent of the total Federal monies. 

In 1971-72, the total Federal funding for occupationally reported 
training through Vocational Education, MDTA, and EOA was $1,480,857,460, 
Ot ♦'his total, the amount expended through Vocational Education was 
$464,487,460 or 31,4 percent of the total. The allocation for MDTA was 
$424,553,00 or 28,7 percent of the total. The amount allocated for EOA 
was $591,817,000 or 40.0 percent of the total Federal funding. 

In 1972-73, the total Federal funding for occupationally reported 
training through Vocational Education, MDTA, and EOA was $1,273,529,797, 
Of this total, the amount expended through Vocational Education was 
$479,725,797 or 37.7 percent of the total. The allocation for MDTA was 
$380,812,000 or 29,9 percent of the total. The amount allocated for EOA 
was $412,992,000 or 32,4 percent of the total Federal funding. 
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Reports of Four Consultants 
Reviewing Project Baseline 
Research and Analysis 



rth L. Mangum, Director 
Human Resources Institute 
The University of Utah 

I have spent about three days time over the past week pouring over 
your Project Baseline Volumes 1 and 2. I don*t know what consoents would 
be the most useful to you. It has been a *iseful experience for me. You 
are making a valuable contribution. Both voluxnea are excellent. I have 
gone th'^ough a similar process for various monographs and books and the 
1966 Advisory Council in the past and know what an Immense task it is. 
You haven produced new data but you have pulled together so much from 
so many disparate sources that few would have the energy and resources 
for. Just getting all that data in Juxtaposition provides new insights t 
plus your generally sound analysis. 

To some, the greatest needs in making sense of vocational t^ducation 
numerology are: (1) reporting in meaningful occupational catt^i^.ories and 
(2) longer term followup. Since you are only compiling available data 
you can't do anything about the latter. Your 19 cluster approach in 
volume 2 Is a beginning solution to the former. One could argue clerical 
and secretarial for instance, but I*m no expert. Your clusters are better 
for the purpose than the USOE career education 15. Of course, yours are 
closer to training clusters. Pushing and perfecting the cluster approach 
to reporting and analysis will be an achievement worth all the cost and 
effort of Project Baseline, if nothing else caioe < it* 

I do have some philosophical difficulties with some of the material 
in Volume 1. I think you claim too much for vocational education and 
are unduly critical, at least, by implication, of DOL manpower programs. 
Of course, yours and my reactions reflect our individual backgrounds* 

First, I think volume 1 in Chapter I and II overplays vocational 
education in comparison with on-the-^Job training and informal learnings 
The first paragraph in chapter I is contrary to all of the evidence I 
know about. The first full paragraph on p« 13 is an overstatement. I am 
also doubtful of statement 3 on p. 6. It is a semantic issue. You could 
iigue far more than that since tmisic courses are occupational for the 
'r^^pective musician, etc* I would be more disposed to argue that than 
ro give vocational credence to most industrial arts. 

On the manpower thing, I recognize my sensitivity* However, where 
yuu compare costs of vocational education and manpower programs, you 
compare apples and oranges. In the second volume you do note the stipends. 
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You don't note that training disadvantaged adults who are already In 
trouble in the labor market is quite different from the average high 
school student or successful upgrading adult* 'Rie manpcwer tre ;tment 
is also misleading in that only MDTA and Job Corps are vocational educa*- 
tlon programs • The rest are a mishmash of subsidized ^ployn^nt and 
transfer payments # The second volume doesn^t have the implied criticism 
but it still has the Inclusion of non-skill training programs. 

The placement data in volun^ 2 is excellent and Impressive. A great 
deal should be made of that performance. It would be very useful to put 
in cucrparable data on non-vocational students. I would recoomiend also 
that you come up with your own definition of a vocatimax student. If 
you do others will probably accept it for lack of a clear one now. 

Those are my reactions* Again, despite 3om& minor criticisms, it's 
a real contribution and very well done* If you have some specific queries, 
I'll be happy to respond. I apologize for slowness and wish you the best. 
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Erick L« Lindmatii Professor 
Departtaent of Education 
L'nivur«ity of Califurnla, Los Angeles 

After reading the two-volione report, I was impressed by its compre- 
hensiveness. It provides an excellent baseline of information about 
vocational education and other occupation-related instruction* I noted 
progress in the selection and interpretation of data from Volume I to 
Volume II* 

Before commenting about the findings related to financing vocational 
education, I suggest that the term 'Vocational education", when used in 
the specialized sense indicated in the glossary, be capitalized (Voca^ 
tlonal Education) — or otherwise distinguished from its general use.* 
'i'his may not be necessary for vocational educators, but it would be 
helpful to other readers of the report. 

I n for mation Concerning Number of Contact Hours 

A major limitation upon the interpretation of information concerning 
vocational education is the lack of data about the amount of time spent 
in vocational education courses. 

I am aware that this information is not required by the existing 
reporting syst^. But it seems to me that Project Baseline should pro- 
vide estimates of the percent of full-time students spend in vocational 
cludses — and usp this information in the interpretation of other data. 
Moreover, in its excellent list of recomnsndations, the Project should 
include specif ic suggestions for a standardized procedure for collecting 
'•aggregate annual contact hours" for each course, or group of courses* 

To Illustrate the use of such information In the interpretation of 
enrol Imei.t trends, assume that the avesage enrollec in adult pro^rans 
spends four hours per week for one srmester in a vocational education 
class; the average vocational education enrollee in secondary schools 
spends four hours per week for two satiesters; and the average enrollee 
in postsecondary schools spends eight hours per week for two semesters 
in vocational classes. 

Under these assumptions, to estimate the aggregate annual contact 
hours for each enrollment- category, it would be necessary to multiply the 
adult enrollment by 60 hours; the secondary vocational education enroll- 
ment by 120 hours; and the postsecondary vocational education enrollment 
by 2A0 hours. 

Estimates of aggregate annual contact hours are especially important 
in comparing enrollment and expenditure trends from year to year# For 
example, the percent of vocational education enrollment in the three 
catcsories for 1966 and 1972 wares 

*Thic, suggestion has been followed in the present report. 




1966 1972 

Adult 425: 31% 

Secondary 51 56 

Post secondary ^ ^7 13 

100% 100% 



Nota that In 1972 larger percentages of the vocational education 
enrollment were in the secondary and postsecondary schools-^which probid>ly 
require more contact hours of Instruction per enrollee than is required 
of the typical adult education enrollee* This means that^ for the same 
total nuQd>er of enrollees in vocational education^ i^re contact hours of 
instruction were required In 1972* Thi6« of course^ is significant in 
interpreting expenditure trends* 

If the assumptions about the average annual nis&ber of contact hours 
per enrollee are correct* the mix of adult, secondary* and postsecondary 
enrolljients in 1966 and in 1972 would require 13% ts^re contact hours per 
enrollee in 1972* Thus, the changing nunber of contact hours per enrollee 
may be the most significant factor in comparing expenditures per enrollee 
ovei. a several year period* 

Even If it is not possible to make valid estimates of ^'aggregate 
annual contact hours" for various enrollment classifications* the report 
should point out that contact hours per enrollee differ greatly and con- 
clusions which assuiTC otherwise are not Justified* There are a number 
of places in the report where this fact should be pointed out* 

For example* on page 7 of Volinne I* increase's in expenditures for 
vocational education are compared with enrollment trends* without com- 
menting on changes in the nund^er of contact hours per enrollei:* 
Similarly* on page 9 of Volume II* it is pointed out that the percent of 
vocational education expenditures in secondary schools exceeds the percent 
of vocational education enrollees in secondary schools—a fact which may 
be explained by the greater nuo^er of contact hours per enrollee* 

Although this problem permeates the financial section of the reports, 
it is especially important when conclusions are dra%m from enrolls^nt and 
expenditure data. For example* on page 143 of Volume II* the large 
enrollments in relation to expenditures for adult vocational education 
ar^* noted followed by this comment: 

There is cause for concern here* A coamon assimptlon 
is that the action is where the money Is; this cer- 
tainly appears not to be the case in adult vocational 
education* Adult vocational education enrolls thirty 
percent of the total enrollment* yet it operates on 
7*4 percent of the total funds* Adult vocational 
education reaches fewer persons per thousand than 
either the secondary or postsecondary programs* This 
was shown in the section on enr»^llment* The Inference 
is strong that there is a causal relation between low 
dollar investment (with a likely parallel low staff 
time Investment) and low growth rate. 
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It stsems* t4> roe that th^ tc^ndetuy for adult vocational education pro* 
grams to have fewer contact hours per enrol Ue should be noted In explain- 
in the facts* 

In addition to noting the "contact-hour problem" in the interpreta- 
tion of Infortnation about vocati mal education^ the Baseline Project 
should include a strong recommendation for standardized reports of "aggre- 
gate annual contact hours" for vocational courses ^ programs ^ or clusters. 

If Project Baseline were able to provide estimates of "aggregate 
annual contact hours," expenditures per contact hour would provide a 
useful indicator for planning purposes. 

Moreover, the number of contact hours required for a student to 
attain entry level skill for various occupations could be estimated, along 
with the cost per contact hour. With such information, the cost of pre- 
paring a student for various occupations could be est imated— providing 
useful planning information. 

The Consumers Price Index 

The Consigners Price Index is based upon a typical family budget, 
which does not reflect what a school buys. For a typical school system, 
about 85% of all current expenditures are for salaries and wages. Salaries 
and wages have increased more rapidly than the Consumer's Price Index. 
Thus what the school buys— personal services—has increased in price much 
more rapidly than the Consui^r's Price Tndex. For this reason, the use 
of the Consumer's Price Itidex to indicate the buying power of school 
dollars is misleading. Better estimates of the buying power of school 
dollars can be obtained by using indices of salaries and wages« 

Another and perhaps better way to get at the pioblem Is to compare 
vocational education expenditures with the total amount spent for public 
schools. If tha Federal contribution for vocational education, as well 
as the total reported cost, were presented as a percent of public 'school 
expenditures, a better picture of progress (or lack thereof) In the 
development of vocational education would be presented. 

Full-Tlme Equivalent Teachers 

The report notes the need for the PTE nuaber of vocational education 
teachers. The need for this information is great— and I enthusiastically 
support the recommendation that it be Included in the information sy sterna 
Perhaps the report should offer specific suggestions concerning the 
definition of full*'time equivalent vocational education teachers. 

The Percentage Approach to National Estimates 

The re^'ort estimates that approximately 40% of all secondary school 
students were enrolled In one or more vocational courses. If we assume 
that a typical vocational student in secondary schools devotes 1/4 of 
his time to vocational courses and 3/4 to other courses, then the amount 
of stndent time devoted to vocational education In American secondary 
schools is 40% X 23% or approximately 10%. 



From this type of analysis it la possible to estimate the percent of 
school time and resources devoted to vocatlcmal education courses. 
Moreover^ since the vocational courses usually cost more per student ^ it 

Ih pc»sslblc to estim-ite the percent of all sch- . I expenditures needed to 
pay the additional cost of vocational education in public secondary 
schools* 

In order to make this analysis the follcving quantities are defined: 

?^ = Percent of students enrolled in organized vocational programs* 
A student enrolled in a vocational program is coimted as one 
enrol lee even If most of his instruction is in general educa* 
tlon* 

Percent of school tlc^ the average vocational sttKient spends 
In vocatio' ^l education courses. 

P « Percent by which the average annual current cost per student of 
vocational courses exceeds the corresponding avera^ cost of 
all oth er courses # 

P^ s Percent of all secondary school expenditures required to pay 
the additional cost of vocational education courses. 

Using these definitions the formula for is: 

^ 1 ^- 

Substituting the values: 

P, » 40% 
Pj - 25% 
P; - 50% 



the value for P^ is 4.8%« This means that 4.6% of all expenditures of 
public secondary schools Is required to pay the additional cost of voca- 
tional courses and three times this amount (14 .4%) is required to pay the 
total current cost of vocational courses in secondary schools* 

These estlmatesi of course^ are based upon the values assigned to 
P|9 ^2 ^^P^^u^^y» Project Baseline can provide valid estimates 

for tnese quantities so that they can be used to provide a better 
rationale for th^ Federal contribution for vocational education. 

Concluding Conm^nts 

I have confined my comments to the sections of the report which per- 
tain to financing vocational education, on the assumption that other 
reviewers, more familiar with vocational education, would point out ways 
to improve the nonflnanclal parts of the report* In ray studies of 
financing vocational education, I have encountered the need for information 
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concerning the aggregate annual nimber of contact hours for various 
students^ courses^ and programs* In the Project Baseline Report the 
great differeni^o in the cost per enrollee in vocational education and 
in MDTA and EGA programs^ is explained in part by differences In contact 
hours per enrollee. Unti] this information is supplied^ many liq>ortant 
analyses and interpretations are in^ossible* 
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Robert Calvert , Jr«^ Chief 
Adult & Vocational Education 
Ltepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare 



Tlie draft reports on Project Daseline arrived and I have spent soma 
time looking the first volume over. As your schedule requested a reply 
by March 15, I am going to respond on the basis of not as detailed 
analysis as I would have preferred* 

Like most evaluators, I tend f.o look for things which mi^t, or 
should, be changed — rather than parts with particular merit. Thus, my 
suggestions emphasize which might be changed or strengthened* This in 
no way discounts the wealth of data which the report includes* 

My consents are made as they occurred to me, where pertinent a page 
reference is cited* 

1* On page 7, you cite the low Federal cost of $43 for a 

vocational education trainee* Most education is locally- 
supported (at least in theory). Thus, the contrast be- 
tween the cost per VE and per MDTA trainee may require 
more elaboration* For the MDTA trainee, no local or 
state funds are required* For the VE trainee, public 
tax funds (in addition to Federal funds are required). 
Congress is concerned with the total tax burden and 
total public expenditures, not just the Federal share. 

^fy suggestion is that you leave the first part of this 
section as it is, but show the total public contribu- 
tion per VE and MDTA trainee. I suspect it will still 
make your point, but not quite as statistically 
startling* 

2* A major problem, in handling this volume of data, is 

to avoid losing your readers between the sucmiary chapter 
at the beginning and the recommendation chapter at the 
end* 

We often try to solve this probl^, where it occurs, by 
a policy of eliminating any table which deals with data 
already presented* Following this logic, you could cut 
your tables by eliminating all those which show already 
presented materials in another form^ — such as rank orders 
of States, appearing just after tables with the base 
data. My first notation on this cites Table 14B, but 
there are many like this. 

Also, the draft seems conanitted to two methods of pre- 
sentation: text pages and separate tables. A b'it more 
variety may help^i such as short four or five line text 
tables* 
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I c^n*t locate the reference nov» but I seeiB to recall 
a Baseline proposal to ha^^ UCLA de>^lop a model of 
supply and demand, this is a very Important activity 
and one that I think should be encouraged* 

My notes 9 hcwever, suggest that supply was to be lijiiitcd 
to the products of p;iblic schools* My coioi^nty c^viously^ 
is that the supply of persons trained in private schools 
(particularly postsecondary career schools) needs to be 
included if the real supply*-^emand ratio is to be deter*- 
mined. 

Sometime^ you might want to make a study of the reliability 
of data provided to the States by local districts and 
schools. So nuich of what you^ and we^ are doing assumes 
that the data from the States is accurate* 

Some readers are going to question the inclusion of 
honsmaking and consular affairs^ industrial arts^ and 
prevocational in the national totals* Sidney Marland 
always insisted that vocational education statistics 
either exclude or earmark the hom&naking part of home 
economics. 

On page 67^ the point is made that about one-fourth the 
nus^er of current teachers is the total for students 
preparing for teaching. The conment is made that this 
is much too low. Why is this too low? In 20 years « the 
schools will have trained five-fourths of the number of 
current teachers. 

On page 67, a discussion of teacher-student ratios begins. 
The important point is the average size per class. The 
figures in Table 198, showing the ratios for California 
(70 to 1) and Vennont (22 to 1)^ may be challenged. The 
table seems to imply that California has three times as 
many students In the average class. 

There arc many ways to consider this problem and react 
to it. I make it for ii^atever It is worth. 

In the review of available data, I seem to have been 
remiss in sharing with you information from USOE. Two 
of our NCES studies (Participation in Adult Education, 
1969 and 1972: Vocational EdU4!ation, Characteristics 
of Students and Staff, 1972) have data which would seem 
appropriate for your reporting. 

On page 194, the thoupht occurs to re that State comparisons 
are often not too meaningful — or at least don't prove too 
much. Clearly, the ratio of agriculture studenis to 
population should be greater in Montana than New Jersey. 
Likewise, New York should have a higher ratio or more 
persons being trained £or office occupations than Vermont, 
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Comparisons between standard metropolitan areas would be 
more meaningful than any state or regional analysis, 

10. On page 229 ^ the point Is made that we need individual 

student enrollment data as well as a good follcwup systra. 
Perhaps^ we might ^^ccomplish the same results by special 
studies and sampling projects* 

11« On page 420, no mention was made of the recent publication 
of Che National Commission of Financing Postsecondary 
Education. Congress has this report very much in mind now 
and it i.iight be well to use it in your report. 

These thoughts are not well organized. I hope they are of some help* 

Good luck with your work. 




David S. Bushnell 
Director for Program Development 
Human Resources Research Organization 



Thank you for giving me the opportunity to review the two Project 
Baseline Reports (Vols* I and II). Attached is a detailed cofmentary on 
the tables and information contained therein* lAiat follows are some over- 
all observations. ^ 

First, it is not all together clear to me Just ii^o la considered to 
be the audience for 'ihese reports. If, infact. Congress and the Vocational 
Educational Advisory committee are the intended recipientSy I would suggest 
that the significant findings listed in Chapter 1 in both Vols, also con- 
tain a policy implication and recomoendatlon section. Your move toward 
separating the narrative portion from the statistical tables this year is 
a good decision. A useful model for the type of report I have in mind 
is that published by the Committee of Economic l^velopment re Educational 
Research Priorities (circ. 1968). Second, I feel that there is not encHigh 
critical commentary. The reader gets the feeling that some of the more 
glaring shortcomnings are being glossed over and that these should be 
highlighted for corrective action, third, someone should do a more 
thorough review of the literature in that there have been follow-up eval- 
uations of MDTA and EOA programs and there is data available on the 
experience of the trainees once they have completed training. One of the 
studies was done by Gerald Gurln at the Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan. 

You are to be congratualted for successfully completing the first two 
phases of what is obviously a major undertaking. I also think that the 
additional analysis and supplementary reports plcmed for this year are 
right cn target, particularly the supply/demand tttbles. I hope that your 
supplementary report on "Career Education in the U. S. Today" looks In on 
consnunlty colleges. The nationwide study that I did in 1971 (see 
Or ^anlzln^ for Change : New Priorities for Coimnunitv Colleges , McGraw-Hill, 
1973) revealed that there were an estimated 400,000 full-time sti«dents 
enrolled in career and technical education programs. This of course dees 
not include the even greater nuiriser of part-time students pursuing occupa- 
tional goals. I hope the attached, more detailed comments, prove to be 
of assistance* 



HumRRO Critique 

The following comments and suggestions are based on an examination of 
"Learning a Living Across the Nation," Volianes I and II. 

1« Many of the tables contained in the two volumes present vocational 
education figures by state, expressing them as a percent of the total 
population of that state. These figures can be somewhat misleading given 
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the occupational goals of vocational education* If vocational education 
la orienti?d primarily toward employment, then enrollment should not be 
expressed in terms of total state population* Instead, it should be 
expressed in terms of **employab.!e persons** residing within the state* 
Because the total population of each state contains large numbers of 
people too young or too old to work, the enrollment figures nw appearing 
in the tables are too low expressed as percentages* A more adequate 

statistic would be derived by comparing the total nuo^er of persons 
enrolled in vocational education with the nund^er of persons who could 
benefit directly from these services (i*e«, those who are at an employ- 
able age)* This is not meant to imply that young children and elderly 
people do not benefit from vocational education; their benefits, however, 
tend to be indirect rather than direct* 

2* Along a similar argument, the niters of non-wcrklt^t; age persons 
leslding in a state may affect a state*5 rank \^en the toti' population is 
uHt'd to calculate the percentage of persons enrolled in vc t 'onal educa* 
tion* That is, not only would the resulting percentages be uo low an 
estimate of the emphasis placed upon vocational education wJiiln each 
state, a state's rank among the other 49 states may also be fected* 
Certain states, such as Florida, contain disproportionately !arge numbers 
of elderly people* It is likely that some states also contain dispro- 
portionately large nimbers of children because of migration and differ- 
ences in birth rate* Enrollment figures, when expressed as percentages 
of the total state population, would be disproportionately Ic^er in these 
states than similar figures from other states having relatively ^ewer 
children or fewer elderly persons* Thus, states with comparatively large 
numbers of children or elderly people are probably ranked too low, while 
states with comparatively small numbers of children or elderly people are 
probably ranked too high* 

3* This problem is overcome to some e.ctent by the tables in which 
enrollment in secondary vocational education, post-secondary vocational 
education, and adult vocational education are expressed in termn of the 
population age groups for whom these programs are aimed* Howev^ar, even 
here there is the basis for possible distortion in the interpretation of 
the tables* In particular, the age group 15-19 years who are enrolled 
in secondary vocational education includes a large nucd^er of students 
enrolled in consumer and homemaker training* The age group 20-l!4 years 
enrolled in post-secondary vocational education, and the age group 25-64 
years enrolled in adult education are enrolled much more extensively in 
occupation-oriented training* Since the figures for the 15-19 jears 
include many who are enrolled in non-occupation oriented trainirg, the 
tables are not readily comparable* For example, Voluii^ I shows chat 
26.3% of 15-19 year olds are enrolled in secondary vocational eo ication, 
while 6.6% of 20-24 year olds are enrolled in post-secondary vocational 
education and 3.1% of 25-64 year olds are enrolled in adult vocational 
education* If the 15-19 year olds vrfio are not enrolled in occupational 
training are removed from the data, the figures from this group would be 
much closer to the figures from the group of 20-24 year olds and from 
the ^roup of 25-64 year olds, 

4. The information pertaining to minority group met!*ers and the 
disadvantaged should be expanded to include figures by occupational area 
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or cluster • The minority group goal is not only to provide employment 
opportunities, but to provide the^e opportunities in occupational areas 
where there have been restrictions in the past. Obvious ly^ vocational 
education must play an important role in accoo^llahing this objective* 
However, the information presented in these two voluius does not Be&\ to 
fo:us upon this particular problem* While there was an abundance of 
information concerning minority group enrollment in vocational education, 
the data were too broad In scope* It is suggested that data be obtained, 
if possible, showing the enrollment of minority groups in each cccupational 
area within vocational education* The usefulness of this information 
would be further enhanced if data could also be obtained regarding the 
percent of graduate enrolleea within each minority group finding employ- 
ment in the areas for which they were educated* Thus, if certain groups 
of students have difficulties finding employment in a given occupatlofial 
area, special efforts can be madt to open up this area to the minority 
ftroups in question, or perhaps students from these groups could be given 
training In other occupational areas* 

In presenting data on minority group enrollment in different occupa- 
tional areas, an historical approach would also provide useful informatione 
By comparing enrollment in each area with enrol Icsnt In the sai^ areas in 
the past, it would be possible to identify minority group occupational 
trends* 

5* In VoliflDe II, several graph's are contained showing the changes 
in occupational area enrollment from 1961 to 1972* Considering the fact 
that the population increased during this period, an increase in enroll- 
ment could be caused, at least in part, by ar increase in population* To 
help the reader determine how much of the in :rease can be att/ibuted to 
population growth, it is recommended that a second line be drawn within 
each graph showing the change in population during that peric^l* The 
population units can be given on the right side of each graph, while the 
enrollment units remain on the left side* The line indicating population 
should begin at the same point on the graph as the point of origin of the 
line Indicating enrollment* It would then be easy for the reader to deter- 
mine whether enrollment within each area increased more or less rapidly 
than the population itself* 

6* In presenting historical data, an opportunity is offered in which 
to assess the effects of vocational education on employment during various 
phases of the economy* During a period of 10 years, there are generally 
some years which are recessionary in character, and others in which there 
are relatively rapid growth rates in the economy* It would be Important 
to examine how well vocational education can assist graduates to find 
employMnt during these different phases of the economy* Tlios, the employ- 
ment rates among vocational education graduates can be presented separately 
for these different periods and can be compared with those of non-graduates* 
A more analytic analysis by occupational area would be even more useful 
since it would provide information concerning the susceptibility of each 
area to economic factors* 

7* Coordination with the Employment Services of the various states 
mny also provide useful information concerning the effects of vocational 
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education on employment • If some state Enq>}oyment Services salntain 
information on vocational education^ the effects of this training on 
obtaining employment can be ascertained* By comparing the Employmrat 
Servicers success in placing persons with and without vocational educa^- 
tion^ nr with different types of vocational education, an estiiaate of 
the program^s impact can be made* It is unlikely that such information 
is currently maintained in the records of Employment Service offices in 
most states* However, because of the potential utility of this type of 
information, it wuld be worthwhile attempting to persuade the Employment 
Service to keep such information on file* Furthermore, if this informa-* 
tion can be obtained by occupational area, its usefulness would be 
further enhanced* 

8« A major weakness of the data presented in the two volumes is the 
failure to distinguish between degrees of education* While an adequate 
explanation was presented explaining why it was necessary to include 
students having only one hour of vocational education per week in the 
sas» tables as those \*ith several hours of education per week, the pro- 
blem is so serious Lhac a major effort should be made to solve it* 
Obviously, one hour of education is not comparable to forty hours ol 
intensive training in an occupational area designed to lead to full-^time 
enployment* Yet, the enrollment figures presented in the reports include 
both* Furthermore, it is possible chat states ranking low in total 
vocational education enrolln^nt may be more successful than states 
ranking high in providing a satisfactory level of enq^loyment training* 
While it may be true that forcing schools to maintain such information may 
cause th^ to eliminate vocational education from their curriculum, there 
are likely to be other methods for obtaining such data* For example, a 
few questions concerning vocational education could be superimposed upon 
a survey of secondary school or post-secondary school stt^ents that is 
being conducted for other purposes* Numerous surveys are conducted annually 
concerning drug use, attitudes of youth, and other Issues* Perhaps these 
students could also be asked in what vocational education courses they are 
enrolled and how many hours per week are spent in these courses* 

As an alternate approach, a sample of schools could be selected and 
a survey could be conducted to determine the level of effort involved in 
vocational education in these schools* While it is understood that the 
pjrpose of Project Baseline is to work with existing data, this issue is 
too important to follow this guideline rigidly* 

9* A closer examination should be made of the effectiveness of work- 
study vocational education. If information Is available, data should be 
presented showing how enrollees in the program differ from enrollees in 
other types of secondary vocational education, and 1£ the employront rate 
is higher for this group. Similar Information should also be obtained, if 
possible, for students enrolled in cooperative vocational ^ucatlon* 

10* The data presented concerning programs for handicapped persons 
are too limited in scope to provide an adequate description of vocational 
ediK:ation programs for these persons* If possible, data should be obtained 
concerning the type of handicap for which the program is targeted, the 
types of vocational education provided hy these programs, and their siKcess 
in enabling handicapped persons to find employn^nt* 
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11. As an alternate procedure for determining the iaq>act of voca- 
tional education on the etnployment omrke^.| it iray be possible to obtain 
data from indus^rien moAt likely to hira vocaticnal education graduates* 
For example, employers in different Iridustries could be asked whether or 
not they give preference to graduates of vocational education pro- 
grams and^ if so, to wtiat graduates of vliat t>pes of programs. If educa«» 
tlonal information is kept on employee recotds, they can be examined to 
determine the proportion of workers having received vocational education, 
tf such Information Is not available on re ^rds, perhaps a short survey of 
employees can be made to deterudne the pr tlon who have received voca- 
tiunal education* If such Information If: ailable from comp^^ny records , 
or if surveys can be conducted, then it would be advantageous to compare 
the proportion of vocational education graduates in different industries. 
Hi is type of information v^uld be especially useful in determining where 
future emphasis should be placed within vo^.atlonal education* 

12* The stude.it/teacher ratios given in Tables 19A-27 of Volume I 
are of dubious valt^. Althou^ the report clearly states that the tables 
are difficult to interpret since teachers can have different nu^ers of 
classes, the difficulty in interpreting the meaning of the data makes it 
easy for the reader to misinterpret their implications. Unless data can 
also be presented concerning either class size or nun^er of classes taught 
per teacher, the tables ought to be omitted from the report. 

13. Most of the data presented in the reports coi^ine information 
from students enrolled in work oriented programs pnd those enrolled in 
non-work oriented home economics programs. While it is not meant to 
disparage the Importance of consumer oriented or ho^making oriented pro^ 
grams in home economics, they are nevertheless qualitatively different in 
intent from work oriented progran®. Both types of progran^ are obviously 
intended to help persons in life, but they accon^liah this objective in 
different ways. The common thread between them is simply not strong 
enough to warrant their repeated combination in the data tables* It is 
strongly urged, therefore, that the data from work oriented programs be 
presented separately from«that of non^-work oriented programs. Although 
this would result in an extensive lengthening of already lengthy reports, 
the added refinement in the data would overcome this disadvantage* 
Furthermore, by presenting work oriented secondary vocational education 
data separately from non*work oriented data, more appropriate coi^arisons 
could be made between the programs at the secondary, post^secondary, and 
adult levels since the secondary school data would no longer be confounded 
by non-work related statistics. 
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Sufta&ary of Three Conferences of State 

OirecCwrs of Vocational Education 
To Review Project Baseline Research 



April 8-9, 1974 
April 16-17, 197A 
April 1974 



Twenty^eight recomrondations or expressed positions are identified 
altogether in sunmiaries from the three conferences. These are sosiewhat 
condensed from what was actually a larger ntmd)er. Eight of the twnty- 
eight were e;.pressed by all three conferences; one of these was strongly 
emphasized by all three, and another by two. Five other positions were 
expressed by two of the conferences; one was strongly emphasised by« 
both, and another by one of thetn. The remaining fifteen recommendations 
were made by one "or another of the conferences, with three of these being 
strongly emphasised* 

Reconanended by all three conferences and strongly emphasized by each: 

The quality of data being reported must be Improved and 
a better system of reporting should be established. The 
reconsnendation from all three conferences that was strongly 
recommended in two; Eliminate altogether any duplication of 
data collection between the U.S. Office of Education and Project 
Baseline. 

The six remaining recoimnendations or expressed opinions to ^Ich the 
summaries of all three conferences call attention are as follows: 

All handicapped and disadvantaged Vocational Education 
students sould be reported, not just those in special classes, 
but those in regular classes as well. 

A National automated information system, capable of pro^ 
viding viable current data, should be developed for Vocational 
Education with provision for Federal assistance in its operation. 

Consumer and homemaking should be broken out of Vocational 
Education data In all tables and analyses oriented toward 
employment in order to present iMre realistic figures. 

Vocational Education enrollment should be reported In sose 
more meaningful and iwasurable way. I.e. by contact hour, or 
full-tin^ equivalent. 

All of Dr. Calvert's recommendations in his report on 
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Project Baseline *s research analyses were receive with general 
agreement t most of them strongly supported^ 



Host of Dr« BuHhnetl*s consultant recomendatiomi were 
suppoi'tedt several strcngly, with two or three exceptions^ 

The position supported with strong e^hasls by two conferences; 

Cost data should be reported by instructional unit^ either per 
contact hour or full-ti^ equivalent • It was generally agreed that 
these data should represent both direct and indirect expenditures » 
and should be based on local school accounting systeiRS witich pro 
rate all indirect expendicurr>8 by instructional progran* 

The recoisaendatlon from two of the conferences that was strongly 
emphasised by one of thems 

Project Baseline should assisse the initiative in developiiui 
a list of data needed for National report Ing, and should suggest 
def.^ nit ions. 

The other three positions expressed by two of the conferences were 
as follows: 

The accessibility analysis being made by Project Baseline this 
year should relate accessibility to eisployment d^and« One of the 
conferences felt it should also inc^^ude availability of existing 
programs to additional students because of capacity. 

More f'ata should be collected to n^asure the impact of Vocational 
Education on communities* 

Most of Dr. Llndman^s consultant suggestions were endorsed, 
with one or two debatable exceptions, (this report was not avail'* 
able to the first conference , but was .ent to State Directors who 
had attended or sent reprecentatives. The fourth consultant report ^ 
by Dr* Garth Mangum^ was not available at any of ^he conferences, 
but was sent afterward to all State Directors.) 

T!iu three positions that were taken and ^phaslzed by a single 
conference were these: 

The L.S« Office of Education should clarify and update the OE 
course codes and then keep them current. 

Vocational Education reporting by sex and by race should not 
be discontinued as the U.S. Office of Education has done this year. 

Completions and placement (followup) should continue to be re- 
ported by OE code (USOE has also dlsc<mtinued this). These shouj^d, 
in turn, be grouped into occupational areas or clusters. 

The remaining suggestions or positions taken by one or another of 
the conferences: 
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Project Basel fn«! should attempt to detenninc tie causal factors 
in nlgnlf icdnt changia in the data. 

In developing an automated information system for National 
reporting, the list of data elements should be kept flexible enough 
for future modification, 

Tl»e annual report fonas for Federal Vocatiotial Education re- 
porting should be eliminated for any State capable of supplying 
unit data on magnetic tape with which a National center can print 
out the data by computer. 

Some of the data needed for National reporting arei student 
characteristics, instructional imit costs, foUowuo to Include 
completions and students continuing in school in the saete field aft 
well as employed. Vocational Education teacher information 
(qualifications and class hours taught), program information, direct 
and indirect instructional costs, and employment market data. 

Project Baseline should be getting measurable data on career 
education, and what the data represent including definitions. 

Project Baseline's feedback to tha States was strongly endorsed, 
should be continued and increased if possible. 

We should put thP proposed accessibility table into this year's 
report, see what it looks like, and then decide what to do with It 
anol her year. 

Congress should include a provision in the new Vocational Educa- 
tion legislation providing supporting services for stuc'ents who need 
them, to be administered through the regular welfare agencies. 

All requests by the Baseline staff for data should be made over 
the signature of the Project Director, and for him when by phone* 

Project Baseline should offer its services to Congressman 
Perkins and NCCSSO and others who are seeking Vocational Education 
Information which we have In order to prevent duplication of such 
requests to the States. 

Show each State's rank order from the principal tables on a 
graph in the individual State profile section. 

Fnlistmcnt in military service should be shown as a placement 
for fornjfr Vocational Education students In view of the modern 
military placeji^nt and training practices. 
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